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EDITORIAL 


FEAR 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


ing Psychologists of New York State, in a recent interview made 

the following statement: “Fear most frequently comes from the 
demands made upon people to try things which are beyond their physical, 
mental and temperamental capacities. Our schools are the worst offenders in 
this. They require children to do things which our physical, mental and 
temperamental tests prove that more then fifty per cent of them cannot do. 
Because of these foolish demands and false standards, which over half of the 
pupils cannot possibly make good at, the schools actually drill into children the 
habit of fear and the feeling of failure.” 


Educators will not subscribe to all Dr. Mitchell says, but we cannot afford 
to ignore a warning from a man of his standing. If we will be honest with 
ourselves, we must admit.that many parts of our programs are based upon so- 
called average standards and also that there is no such thing as an,average boy 
or girl. 


Not long ago the writer had occasion to talk with a boy who was not 
doing well in school and the boy, when asked if he could not do the work the 
other boys of his age did, said: “I always thought I could, but lately I am not 
sure I am as smart as other boys.”’ The boy was advised to make a change and 
start over again in a new environment. He did so and came through with 
honors. The serious thing in his case was that the school had sold him only 
one idea and that was that he couldnot make good. Had that condition been 
allowed to contin 1e, the boy would have started out in life convinced that he 
was not on a par with other boys and the inevitable result would have been 
failure, because he had become accustomed to failure and expected it. 


We are told that we learn by our failures; that is true, but the lesson 
learned under such conditions takes from us a certain amount of confidence 
and implants in our minds the element of fear. That is true of adults and is 
much more true of little people just starting on life’s adventure. 


The teacher is confronted with two basic problems when she attempts 
to answer Dr. Mitchell. First, Is our curriculum so elastic that it will provide 
for all the pupils and am I testing my individual pupils sufficiently to properly 
place them before damage can be done? Second, Am I teaching the individual 
sympathetically and with understanding of his needs and thus making success 
and confidence on his part possible?; 


We cannot over-estimate the influence of the teacher and school upon 
the later life of boys and girls. Every one of us frequently thinks of lessons 
taught by some teacher of our youth and those lessons will stay with us to the 
end. Teachers realize this responsibility and unquestionably are trying to 
live up to it in most instances, but we should constantly keep in mind that, 
“nothing succeeds like success’ and be mighty sure that fear of failure is not 
among the lessons learned at school. 


D: DAVID MITCHELL, psychologist and president of the Consult- 
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T hankserving 


By VioteT ALLEYN STOREY 


God, listening now above all autumn fields 
That, vastly silent, pray, 

Hear, in this field, the prayer of thankfulness 
My little words would say. 

I have come out from walled-in house and church 
To feel November’s sun, 

To place my feet upon this patient ground 
Whose harvesting is done. 

You who look kindly on these dull, stacked husks 
And see in them frail seeds, 

Fresh, trembling shoots, then sturdy grain that gave 
Its strength to meet man’s needs,— 

See, in my weariness, some work well done,— 
The thought, the eager toil, 

The altruism grown from self as plants 
Grew green from this drab soil. 

You who know well this field but rests awhile 
That it may once more be 

Prepared to give again, teach me to rest 
Thus, God, unselfishly. 

You who, at harvest’s end, when autumn’s gold 


Is tarnished and the white 
Of winter has not cleansed the earth, still keep 
Round pumpkins, yellow, bright, 
Among dry sheaves—wise God, keep laughter’s gold 
In my tired heart to-day, 
That_with the joyful wisdom of this field 
I, too, may stand and pray! 
“‘Books,”’ New York Herald Tribune 
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T seems to me wise that we speak of the 
“profession of parenthood” as a means 
of correcting ‘the universal tendency to 
av! regard parenthood as just something that 
2 SJ} happens; something concerning which 
nothing need be learned, because when an individ- 
ual becomes a parent he will by virtue of his 
inborn instincts become an adequate one. This 
seems to represent the most common viewpoint 
concerning parenthood and in many instances is 
merely a defensive protection for the realization 
of personal inadequacies. The profession of 
parenthood, then, has many angles and it becomes 
quite necessary to decide which ones can be 
reached by education and how we shall reach 
them; and that those educating for child training 
shall have a clear realization of them all. 
Parenthood involves a series of complicated 
relationships and adjustments; those within the 
individual, between parents, between parent and 
child or children, between adults and the social 


‘The 
Profession 
of 
Parenthood 


By Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D., 
Director of the Institute for Child Guidance, 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York City 


order at large; and it is further complicated by 
such problems as work, income, expenditure, and 
other kinds of economic-social problems. It 
would appear from a study of the past that the 
complexity of the job of being a parent has 
paralleled the increasing complexity of our social 
life, and for that reason some type of education 
based upon such a premise is not only sensible but 
imperative. Many factors have contributed to 
this, among them the general trend of urban life, 
with the decrease in production by the individual 
family unit of food stuffs and other commodities 
necessary for the preservation of life; the increase 
in the cost of living necessitated by an urban 
existence; the greater cramping and _ lessened 
opportunity for normal discharge of energy. 
There is also the change from the older type of 
family in which a wide kinship group of grand- 
parents, uncles and cousins were definitely related 
to the smaller immediate family of parents and 
children, in matters of unity and control, to our 
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modern type of family where father, mother and 
children are a small group emancipated from 
this larger group. 

As is true of so many other types of occupation, 
in the older days the then available solutions for 
the problems of parenthood were passed along 
from generation to generation, practically speak- 
ing by word of mouth. For the most part these 
families seem to have been possessed of some one 
of the following traits: an elaborate ritual, 
rigorous discipline, sentimental interdependence, 
or stimulating co-operative activities and objec- 
tives. So long as the family, in all its ramifica- 
tions, occupied a certain section of the country, 
perhaps one or several townships of a rural county, 
integration of this sort could be maintained and 
with its maintenance the various problems 
involved in parental functioning could be met on 
the basis of family standards. An important 
factor here was the definite carry-over from the 
previous family patterns, that is to say, from the 
patterns established during childhood by the 
antecedent generations. On the whole, then, and 
despite many weaknesses that could be pointed 
out, there was a fairly adequate and yet less 
formal recognition of the problems with which 
parents are faced. 

It is probably true that for the majority of 
families such integration does not exist today. 
There is more complete isolation of the small 
family group of parents and children in our 
modern type of life. There ere other factors; 
the emergence of the woman from her traditional 
position and her entrance into economic fields; 
the fewer needs that now exist for heavy muscular 
work in the sustaining of life; the development 
of the notion that “parents are people’ and as 
such must continue to have an expressive social 
life. Oftentimes, with the added economic ease 
and the greater facilities offered the family for 
amusements of various sorts, this idea leads to a 
degree of recreation- seeking outside the home 
which is inimical to proper functioning as parents. 
But the outstanding feature of the present situa- 
tion seems to me to be the increasing feeling of 
helplessness which the modern parent has and the 
increasing recognition of the fact that there are 
principles of parenthood which ean be learned and 
practiced as one may learn and practice any other 
profession. 

It differs of course from any other profession in 
the world because of the emotional bonds that 
exist between the child and his parent. These 
bonds are always ambivalent, not only for the 
parent but also for the child, so that the emotional 
attitude of parent and child toward each other is 
composed of acceptances and rejections, or likes 
and dislikes, or loves and hates, or sympathies and 
hates, or sympathies and envies, or dominances 
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and submissions. It should be added that very 
few parents recognize clearly the true character of 
their hopes, wishes and aspirations for their 
children. Indeed I suspect that many people 
would emphatically deny the statement I have 
just made. In its defense I can only say that 
practical clinical experience demonstrates this 
ambivalence of attitude and that one only needs 
to talk for a while to a parent to find that so far as 
their children are concerned the parents always 
find some things to praise and love, and some 
things to reject and dislike in a child. And these 
are only superficial indicators of a deeper and 
more significant subconscious attitude. 

There is no more important zone of the whole 
problem of parenthood than this one of the 
emotional and other relationships that exist 
between the living personalities in the family 
circle, each of whom, life being a continuous 
process of adjustment, is called upon constantly 
for adjustment and readjustment to the others, 
to the physical aspects of the home, and to the 
social order. 

The approach of parents to the problems of 
training their children seems on the whole to be 
a relatively simple one. The individual parent 
has certain standards of behavior which it is 
desired that the child shall achieve, and as a rule 
methods for accomplishing the desired result are 
apt to be rather simple and direct. Such 
attempts all too frequently do not take into con- 
sideration the problem of the child’s make-up 
or interests, or his psychology at the stage of 
development when the corrections in behavior are 
made. To a considerable extent methods of 
securing or enforcing behavior are based upon the 
acceptance or rejection of the methods that were 
used by the parents when our present parents 
were children. Many parents attempt to estab- 
lish in their own homes under greatly changed 
conditions, the same sort of attitudes and 
discipline established by their parents in earlier 
times. For the most part it seems to me that 
these are emotionally established methods; that 
is to say, they are based upon likes and dislikes 
and upon emotional drives set up in the earlier 
family circle which have perhaps not been grati- 
fied in wider contacts and now are to be gratified 
in the family cirele. Particularly important here 
is the degree of the feeling of inferiority to which 
the parent is reacting, and the compensations 
which have been set up and their relationship to 
the attitudes of the individual in the group. 
Even in intelligent and normal families, where a 

reat deal of thought has been given to determin- 
ing what is best for the children, one finds enor- 
mous difficulties between parent and child, repre- 
senting really a conflict of personalities centering 
around the carry-over to the family circle of 
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earlier developed feeling of inferiority in the 
parent, and attempts in the home to compensate 
for them. Family pride and family shame; 
these two emotions are powerful factors in deter- 
mining what it is the parent wants the child to be. 
Whatever the precise mechanisms may be there is 
always the desire for perfection in the children 
that will reflect credit upon the parent. 

For the most part work with parents in child 
training seems to have gone along the lines of 
behavior; that is, dealing with particular pieces 
of behavior which are objectionable. Much 
of this has proceeded as if we had unchanging 
mechanisms in parent and child, instead of 
constantly changing dynamic organizations. Not 
much has been done in getting at the underlying 
emotional attitudes and personality defects of the 
parent and of the child, which are, as clinical 
observation proves, the things that really must be 
reached. Our task then is to find ways and means 
of education in terms of emotional attitudes 
rather than just to make the emotional appeal. 
Not only must we meet these issues of personal 
adjustment, but we must impart some sound 
information respecting the psychology of child- 
hood to provide opportunity for full development 
of the child by making expectations rational and 
so preventing the development by the parent of 
the over-protective or the under-protective 
attitude, expecting too much or too little. In 
other words it is imperative to secure a properly 
balanced attitude toward the child as an indi- 
vidual who will eventually have his own life 
to live, only his own feet to stand on, and who 
will himself become a parent faced with all the 
problems and adjustments which a parent must 
make. 

I have often wondered if we know what it is 
we are trying to train children to be, and if we 
have any idea why we are trying to realize such 
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aims. I offer the following composite list of 
things which people like or dislike in others, by 
no means a complete list but one that is marvel- 
ously helpful in thinking about these issues. 
People, as I said, like these things, and the order 
given is the rank order of forty-four persons who 
were involved in making out the list: cheerful- 
ness, honesty, kindness, intelligence, sincerity, 
tolerance, sympathy, thoughtfulness, under- 
standing and insight, and reliability. These 
particular people do not like: selfishness, egotism, 
stubbornness, jealousy, timidity, self-conscious- 
ness, intolerance, snobbishness, irritability, and 
boastfulness.- They state that the following traits 
may be either desirable or undesirable, depending 
upon the degree to which they are present: pride, 
aggressiveness, suggestibility, sensitiveness, self- 
confidence, frankness, emotional stability, ambi- 
tion, boldness, and inhibition. These lists of 
emotional reactions are given merely as sugges- 
tions for thinking about ways and means of 
developing adequately in people attitudes toward 
what they are trying to do in child training. 

We need very much at the present time definite 
courses in the sound principles of mental hygiene 
for high school and college students, designed to 
help them make the adjustments they must make 
when they reach theadult level. Second, we must 
exert additional efforts with parents which will 
take into account their own emotional defects, 
their conflicts and complexes and pathological 
attitudes, and shall help them to see the meaning 
of behavior exhibited in terms of underlying 
factors in their personality and in the personality 
of their children. This will help them to deal 
day by day with themselves and their children in 
such a way that the major behavior difficulties 
shall be averted and the child given the greatest 
chance to become a free, successful, and happy 
member of the social order. 

Copyright, Hospital Social Service. 


Leaves 


By Vista CLAYTON 


Dead leaves, brittle-curled and dry 
Laugh and skitter and cartwheel by, 
Dead leaves that know what it is to die. 


No bitter to-morrow or yesterday, 
One flitting hour for a little play— 
Why should a dead leaf not be gay? 


From The Bookman. 
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Educating Parents 
Through Reading 


By ELLEN C 


. LOMBARD 


Junior Specialist in Home Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


‘HEN the Bureau of Education of the 
| United States Department of the Interior 
+) extended its educational work, over a 
f | Fl decade ago, to include home education, 
| it offered new opportunities for adults 
in the home to secure for themselves some of 
the advantages of which they had dreamed 
and for which they had longed when they left 
school. It offered special 


excellent contributions, and the press throughout 
the United States has been of inestimable value 
in carrying the message into homes. In this 
way twenty-nine reading courses have been 
brought to the attention of thousands of readers, 
with the result that more than eighteen thou- 
sand readers have been enrolled for one or 
more of the courses in the Bureau of Education. 


Many of these people 


opportunities for parents 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


who had started on ca- 
reers, wholly uncharted 
so far as the profession 
of parenthood is con- 
cerned, and it offered also 
to give its advice and 
assistance to parents and 
teachers in order to bring 
about a more practical 
and harmonious co-opera- 
tion between them so 
that the training of the 


Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education 


This certificate is awarded by the United 
States Bureau of Education to | some states, 


who has given satisfactory evidence that 
..has completed according to requirements | 


live in the open country 
or in little villages where 
there are no library facili- 
ties. This is no barrier 
for those readers who like 
to own books and are 
willing to buy them. In 
traveling 
libraries, library vans, 
state libraries, and 
county libraries are 
available to these readers 


in remote districts. 
children might be con- Reading Course Number... | Lovers’ of _ literature, 
school. Given under my hand and the Seal of the Bureau of history, : of architecture, 

The problem of serv- | Education at the City of Washington, the.......... " or political science, find 
ing the unreached public | AD..........and of the | the courses in these sub- 


in a vital way in their 
own homes with educa- 
tional opportunities and 
of establishing new ma- 
chinery by which this 
service might become 
valuable and permanent 
was finally solved by the 
development of reading 
courses, with the added 
stimulus of a certificate 
for the completion of a certain amount of reading. 

It must not be supposed that this tremendous 
problem was solved at once; or that it is com- 
pletely solved. Only a beginning has been made, 
but this beginning was judged so important that 
the Bureau of Education has ealled to its assist- 
ance, again and again, specialists, groups of 
specialists, and institutions that have made 
contributions to the project. Librarians and 
extension diréctors of universities have made 


reading courses. 


tion, Washington, D. C. 


independence of the United States the 


READING AT HOME FOR A CERTIFICATE The 


A certificate, of which the above is a reduced faesimile, is 
offered to any person who completes any of twenty-nine home 


Apply for complete information to Commissioner of Educa- 


- | jects available, but em- 
| phasis is placed upon the 
| lists for parents. 
preschool age 
child is receiving the 
attention of educators as 
well parents, and, 
realizing this, the Bureau 
of Education has made a 
contribution to the pre- 
school study circles now 
so numerous in many states in the form of a short 
course in reading entitled ““The Preschool Child.’ 
This course of six books was issued in response 
to re peated demands and contains such books as 
‘The Normal Child, Its Care and Feeding,” by 
Alan Brown; ‘“The Happy Baby,” by L. Emmett 
Holt, and ‘‘The Psychology of the Unadjusted 
School Child,” by John J. B. Morgan. One 
course called ‘“‘Kindergarten Ideals in Home and 
School” is issued for parents in an effort to 


Commissioner of Education. 
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THE PUBLIC 


LIBRARY VAN BRINGS 
BOOKS TO THE SCHOOL 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
TO READ AT HOME 


Courtesy, United States Department of the 


MOTHERS OF A SMALL 
TOWN COMMUNITY 
MEET IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN ROOM 
FOR A READING 
CIRCLE 
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Interior 


Courtesy, United States Department of the Interior 


WRITE THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FOR 


. FURTHER INFORMATION ON 


READING COURSES 
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interpret to them the meaning of the kinder- 
garten and its place in the development of the 
child. 

Titles of the reading lists of most popular 
and helpful appeal will define the aims of the 
service: ‘Reading Course for Boys,” “Thirty 
Books of Great Fiction,” ‘““The Preschool Child,” 
“Twenty Good Books for Parents,” ‘Forty 
Books for Boys and Girls.” 

A father who is enrolled for one of these 
courses wrote: ‘When I received the ‘Care of 
the Baby,’ I asked, ‘Must a man read this?’ and 
then I said, ‘Well, if I had a good horse I would 
get the best book on the care of horses that I 
could find. How much more should I do for my 
own son?’ ” 

Here and there in the United States groups of 
parents are organized into reading circles, as may 
be found in California, where it is reported that 
sixty-one circles are making a splendid contri- 
bution to the life of such communities as Glen- 
dale and Berkeley. In Georgia, Washington, 
Texas, Oregon, North Dakota, Tennessee, Cali- 
fornia, Alabama and Nebraska, these . circles 
are reported to be the means of developing the 
parenthood of the communities in which they 
are centered. Methods of the Glendale Reading 
Circle in California are outlined in Home Educa- 
tion Letter No. 1, 1923, entitled ““A Representa- 
tive Reading Circle and Its Methods.” 

The problems of home education were thor- 
oughly discussed at the conference on home 
education which was called at the University of 
Minnesota by the United States Commissioner 
of Education in 1924, at which librarians, exten- 
sion directors of state universities, and readers 
in parent-teacher associations discussed the ways 
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and means of reaching the great unreached 
public with opportunities for furthering their 
own education. In the printed report may be 
found the description of some excellent examples 
of projects in home education already in opera- 
tion. This report, entitled ‘Co-operation in 
Adult Education,” has been issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 

Within five years, the Bureau of Education 
has succeeded in decentralizing the work of the 
reading courses and has established centers in 
eighteen states with the appointment of a 
director of extension as special collaborator in 
each of these states to represent the Bureau. 
Usually these centers are in extension divisions 
of state universities. In the State of Oklahoma 
this work is being successfully conducted in the 
State Library Commission. In this State, farm 
women are particularly interested in reading. 

It must be understood that everybody in the 
home is offered the opportunity, and already 
readers in every profession and vocation have 
been enrolled as well as parents. Among them 
are teachers, school principals and_ superin- 
tendents, ministers, doctors, lawyers, farmers, 
engineers, mechanics, merchants, clerks, and 
others, some of whom have had more or less 
university trainmg while others have had little 
more than a common school education. 

This movement in the interest of the adult 
who can no longer attend institutions of learning 
is gaining ground, and progressive educators 
will see its significance especially as it touches 
parents and because of the importance of prepar- 
ing parents for their task so that they may present 
their children at the school door physically fit, 
mentally alert, and morally sound. 


The Bad Children of Deerfield 


By Ev1izABETH J. CoOTSWORTH 


The little square-toes wouldn’t go back! 

They preferred the casual forest living, 

The speeches and games, the easy giving, 

The winter starvation, the summer ease, 

The dangers, the hunts, the roof-tree leaves; 

The still, swift ways of savage and beast, 

The broad, strong rivers, the brown-robed 
priest, 

Notre Dame des Bois—they preferred all these 

To their parents’ harsh austerities. 

No ransom was ever enough to bring 


Them back to sober reasoning. 

No bribes could ever net them again 

In their round of duties to God and man. 

Their savage captors had set them free 

From their freedom’s old captivi 

Shiftless, serene, agile and wild 

Grew many a stiff New England child 

And commissioners might sit and mothers might 
yearn, 

But the little square-toes would not return. 


“Books,’’ New York Herald Tribune 
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‘The College Mother 
Looks at Children’s Books 


By Marie Brisrowe, 


—f— HE modern mother is not so much con- 

2 cerned with the contents of her children’s 
‘| bookshelves as she is with g getting them to 
A | read. I do not mean that she is careless 
J about their books, or that she is in the 
rei ‘indiffer ent. Far from it. By contrast with 
the fear shown by our own mothers and the 
mothers of children, say, of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we of today are deeply 
interested in te: .ching our children to form the 
habit of reading; but this must be a habit leading 
to literary appreciation. We laugh the idea 
of giving our chil- 
dren chap-books, 
of teaching them 
Latin by having 


BOOKS ABOUT BOYS’ 
Selected by Marion tr, 


them the 

‘‘EKlucidarium” ‘Adventures in Reading” 

and the ‘‘Gesta “A Century of Children’s Books” 
Romanorum,’’ “¢ hildren’s Interests in Poetry” 
pr imitive chil- “Children’s Reading 


“The Children’s Reading” 


AND GIRLS’ READING 


Publishers 
by May Lamberton Becker 
by M. B. Huber and Others 


by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima 
by Frances J. Olcott 


M.A. 


ting their children to read magazines exploiting 
sensationalism and questionable experiences. 
Probably the excuse would be that a theme is 
either good or bad as thinking makes it so, but 
there is certainly nothing to be gained from such 
periodicals. Following the dime novel of the 
nineteenth century, came the Alger books, with 
their marvelous lessons in self-help, thrift, and 
the new success. Before the close of the century, 
a new juvenile literature developed in which the 
frontier was envisioned, and every boy played 

“Indian.”” The next step was the introduction 
into juvenile books 
of mechanical 
experiments and 
exploits. So in 
keeping with the 
age was this type 
of literature that 
it has not yet died 
out, and our scien- 


American of Book 


Association 


by Florence V. Barry 


dren’s guidebooks 
in learning and 
courtesy. Grown- 
ups of the olden 
days enjoyed the 
ple: usures of read- 


“The Three Owls” 


“Crossroads to Childhood” 
Literature for Children” 
**A Mid-Century Child and Her Books” 
**Roads to Childhood” 
**New Roads to Childhood” 
Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading” 


by Anne Carroll Moore 


by Orton Lowe 


by Anne Carroll Moore 


by Caroline M. Hewins 
by Anne Carroll Moore 


by Mary Graham Bonner 


by Anne Carroll Moore 


tific magazines and 
books public 
libraries are in 
constant demand. 
Buffalo Bill and 


Davy Crockett 


ing fiction, but 
children were 
given prepared 

handbooks on courtesy and learning. Of 
romance, of the city behind the clouds, of the stuff 
of dreams, children had none until well on into 
the eighteenth century. How has the pendulum 
swung? There is always a kind of lag in the 
development of book making for children. 

Never have so many good things been written 
for youth as at present; but child literature has 
just caught up with literature for the more 
mature mind. In the nineteenth century, we 
still had moral tracts for children, as our Puritan 
forefathers were ardently pious in reading of any 
character. Later, in the 1860’s, came the dime 
novel, creating a new hero and heroine for youth, 
and flaunting the bad man. Parents objected, 
but made no effort to secure anything better. 
Oddly enough some of the parents of today who 
were forbidden to read the dime novel are permit- 


“What Shall We Read to the Children?” 


by Clara W have been largely 
replaced by Edison 


and Marconi. 


Hunt 


Children’s literature has caught up. Grown- 
ups everywhere are reading about scientific 


experiments and about natural phenomena, about 
men of iron and steel. The new generation and 
the new social ethics inspire new themes, and in a 
measure unfortunately. A new task, therefore, 
confronts the mother who wants successfully to 
teach her children the habit of reading; yes, the 
habit of reading books which are worth while, 
certainly those which will be harmless. 

We read constantly that this is the age of the 
child. I believe that it is. With new emphasis 
being placed on the study of the child as some- 
thing other than a little grown-up, child specialists 
have learned and passed on to mothers many 
valuable hints. One fact the mother should 
know is that children are controlled very largely 
by their emotional nature and are, therefore, 
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STEVENSON ROOM, CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
HAVE OUTGROWN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Courtesy, American Library Association 


influenced far more by suggestion than by preach- 
ing. The mother interested in teaching her chil- 
"dren to read should surround them with influences 
and inspiration that will suggest reading. 
Encompass the children, then, with books; let 
them hear and take part in discussions of books 
and reading. 

In the preschool age, a fine background can 
be built for future interest in reading by telling 
the child stories. This is the charming age for 
the fairy tale. With Margaret, my own little 
girl, I began with Mother Goose and early began 
to relate fairy tales, stories of animals, and such 
like. I learned much about her inner life by 
noticing the stories she liked best. I believe that 
is true of all children. Through stories a child 
may fulfill some of its wishes, and by taking 
account of the type of hero or heroine with whom 
the child identifies itself, we can learn much 
about its mental tendencies and temperament. 

Margaret expressed an unusual response to 
rhythm early in her life, while a neighbor’s child 
of the same age, a boy, responded otherwise. 
Margaret enjoyed ballads read in singsong 
fashion. She seemed actually to appreciate the 
rhythm of prose. As she grew older she enjoyed 
playing any sort of game that could be made 
rhythmic. Children who show early a 
pronounced degree of appreciation of rhythm 
are usually highly sensitive. Having discovered 
that a child is sensitive, it is common sense to 
respect that temperament and attitude; to con- 
trol it rather than stamp it out,or try to. Sucha 
child will certainly be interested in different 
reading matter from the one who early shows an 
interest in the way objects are made and how they 
work, the child of mechanical mind. 


A HALFWAY HOUSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS WHO 


But we should exercise caution. Merely 
because a child shows one interest or another, a 
mother should not immediately begin to plan 
for its future. Those who appreciate rhythm and 
are highly sensitive will not necessarily become 
poets, or dancers, or even creative artists of 
any sort. Nor will the mechanical William neces- 
sarily make his parents proud by becoming a 
noted mechanical engineer. These tendencies 
simply show a development of certain groups of 
faculties in the mind; and if the child is given a 
chance to run the whole gamut of possibilities 
he will then have a chance to develop wisely a 
personality that will be charming and commanding. 
That is all there is to that. 

Arnold Bennett says that the way to learn to 
love books is to have books. In my middle 
western university the freshmen are given so 
many hours a week in lieu of a class period simply 
to browse in the library and learn the ‘“‘feel’’ of 
hundreds of volumes. Some of them undoubt- 
edly do not need this experience, having come 
from homes where there is a library, but it is a 
good experience. In studying the lives of our 
great writers it is noticeable that almost invari- 
ably they grew up continually reaching toward a 
book. 

If there is a library in the home, and there 
should be, give the children full swing.. Many of 
them will exercise that privilege if permitted. 
Sit in the library, or if there is no library, only a 
case of books, gather about it and talk books in 
the presence of the children. Read stories and 
parts of stories to the children and have them 
retell them. They will reproduce them poorly, 
to be sure, but they will be just as interesting to 
them. Children are imitative, and when they 
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see that a person of whom they 
are fond is interested in some- 
thing, they are lured, however 
temporary the impulse may be. 
After a child has become 
interested in books, the next 
step is to teach him how 
to read. Mothers can teach 
their children to read with 
purpose far better than any 
literature teacher in the best 
of schools can. It is better 
to read less and well, than much 
and aimlessly. The slogan 
should be today, despite the 
number of magazines which 
are being published regularly, 
“Less but better reading.” 
So many grown-ups read aim- 
lessly. Probably a misunder- 
standing of some parts of our 
modern pedagogy of reading 
is to blame for this. Perhaps 
an irrational balance between 
silent and oral reading in our 
schools is responsible for it. 
Interest being a strong motive in a child, it is 
advisable that children be taught to read wisely 
in the field where their natural interests lead them. 
The danger here lies in permitting a child to 
indulge an interest too far, and thus become 
narrow. Children’s reading should develop inter- 
ests in many lines beside fiction; they should learn 
to love history and biography, essays and poetry. 
Wisely selected, suitable materiai can now be 
found for children of all ages and mental deveiop- 


BRINGING BOOK SERVICE TO THE OUTLYING SECTIONS 


Courtesy, Ame an | i \ 


BOOK TRUCKS ARE USED ON PLAYGROUNDS AND FOR NEIGHBORHOOD 


WORK IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Courtesy, American Library Association 


ment. Mothers who are not well read themselves 
should consult the local librarian, or some one 
who knows about children’s literature. A good 
English teacher should know, but since I heard 
one complaining that her freshmen in _ high 
school were not liking and, consequently, getting 
nothing out of Kmerson’s essay on ‘“‘Compensa- 
tion,’ | believe I should hesitate to reeommend 
some English teachers. 

As I have said, children are imitative. My 
own daughter 
seldom reads 
without a pen- 
cil in her hand. 
She got from 
her father the 
idea of under- 
scoring and 
marking in the 
page margins 
what she likes. 
Obviously 
when she gets 
a book from 
the library the 
temptation is 
strong to mark 
it accordingly. 
Her defense is, 
‘Well, mother, 
don’t you think 
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MRS. HARRIS, AN OUTSTANDING 
FIGURE IN THE BOOK TRADE, 
IS CO-OPERATING WITH 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS IN 
GUIDING THE CHILD’S 
LITERARY APPRECIATION 


Dramatization in Forming 
the Child’s Literary ‘laste 


By MABLE ARUNDEL Harris 


Manager, Children’s Book Shop, Rhodes Department Store, Seattle, Washington 


SOME of the men wanted to get into the 
boats, but the captain,” and the small 
shoulders drew back squarely, “‘he said, 
‘Women and children first!’ Gee, you 
ought to read it!” 

Unobtrusively, I edged closer, but my caution 
was unnecessary. The two boys were not aware 
of me. They were not aware of any of the men 
and women who passed or paused. Although 
their noses were pressed against the bookshop 
windowpane, they were not seeing farther than 
the perfect little model of an old-time boat, and 


the array of sea stories and adventure books to 
which it called attention. 

The ship they visioned was floundering help- 
lessly in a storm-swept sea. The speaker, no 
longer a boy standing outside a window, was in 
imagination a man playing a man’s part. He was 
for the moment the captain of the doomed ship 
in that story. His round face, stained and grubby 
with play, was lighted with sublime courage. 
Some day, though probably he will have forgotten 
the incident, may he not make the hero’s decision 
the more instinctively for having dramatized that 
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shipwreck with panic-stricken men and _ the 
menacing waters? 

The point of this incident, however, is not that 
such dramatizing is bound to be a fine influence 
in a child’s development. Naturally, those moral 
qualities which a child discovers in his story hero 
and practices in his play will do more to clarify 
and define his standards of character than listen- 
ing to preachments. Nor need we be concerned 
with another obvious point. We must grant that 
the best books reflect true experience, high 
standards, great heroes and fine ideals. Rather, 
we ask ourselves, since children do unconsciously 
dramatize the stories they love, can we not 
capitalize this natural instinct and use it to intro- 
duce them to the books they should read? 

Those of us who have seen the eager crowding 
of children about a lending library desk, or their 
joy in being allowed the privilege of browsing in a 
bookshop, may question if there is such a problem, 
or if it is necessary to introduce children to books. 
The teacher, the librarian, and the bookseller, 
alas, know that for every child who reads valuable 
books for the joy of reading them, there are, 
conservatively speaking, at least ten who do not. 
The others are interested only in the trite and the 
quite unimaginative type of book, chiefly because 
the reader need put forth no effort to grasp this 
kind of story. These children are not necessarily 
of limited intelligence. Some of them are not 
even lazy-minded. Usually they need only to be 
attracted to the better type of book, to have their 
curiosity stirred. 

There are many ways of arousing this interest in 
books. Sometimes an older reader can do it, 
although most children, having been ‘“‘gold- 
bricked”’ by their well-intentioned elders, are apt 
to be suspicious of recommendations. They 
have experienced how these things that. are so 
good for them turn out. One of my friends, an 
omnivorous reader himself and the owner of a 
fine library, told me that in moving to a new 
house he had come upon one of the books he had 
loved when he was a boy. He ealled his son’s 
attention to it as he packed it away. Later, as 
they unpacked the books, he spoke of it again. 
Several weeks after this some incident recalled 
the book once more to his mind and he casually 
turned to his son and asked him if he had read it. 

‘“‘What’s the big idea, Dad?” was the surprising 
rejoiner. ‘‘Why are you so anxious to have me 
read that book?” 

Walpole tells a story of himself when he was a 
lad. It seems he was told to read ‘“Ivanhoe”’ 
during his holidays. Since it was a schoolmaster 
who told him to read it as part of his preparation 
for a new term he was certain that the reading 
could be nothing more or less than a disagreeable 
and tiresome chore. Therefore, boylike, he put 


it off until within two weeks of school opening. 
Then, screwing up his courage, he went down to 
the bookstore to buy his punishment. At the 
entrance to the store his attention was caught by 
a tattered old book lying with others in a bin. 
It was coverless and part of the first chapter was 
missing but there were pictures of knights in 
combat. He knew he shouldn’t take time to 
read it. He should read “Ivanhoe.” But as he 
caught a sentence here and there, temptation got 
the better of him and without even asking for 
‘“Tvanhoe” he walked home with this old book 
tucked under his arm. For almost all of that two 
weeks he reveled init. It was even more glorious 
than he had dreamed a story could be. Then 
discretion in the guise of conscience led him back 
to the bookstore to purchase the begrudged 
historical novel. What was his amazement to 
discover he had brought home a new copy of the 
same book he had been living in for the past two 
weeks! 

Skilfully compiled book lists can be excellent 
agents to introduce the child and the worth-while 
book. But book lists have no place in the hands 
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ONE OF MRS. HARRIS’S GROUPS DRAMATIZES “SINGING FEATHERS.”” THE MONKEY TRIES TO REMEMBER WHERE 
THE TREASURE IS BURIED 


of children. They are usually successful only 
when they are regarded as a sort of general guide 
for the parent or friend who does the children’s 
book buying. If a book list is to be given to chil- 
dren, it should have pictures and be colorful with 
anecdotes and brief reviews. 

Telling a story from a book, after all another 
manner of dramatizing it, is a good way to excite 
the child’s interest, especially if the story-teller 
knows how to round out the episode and yet 
stimulate a curiosity about the book as a whole. 
Butit is axiomatic that that which a child does for 
himself is of more value to him than that which 
is done for him. Which brings us back to the 
idea of harnessing the natural play instinct of 
children and of having them introduce themselves, 
through a dramatic presentation of an incident.or 
incidents from a book, to such books as it is 
desirable that they should know. 

To meet the practical needs of the schoolroom, 
the library, the organized group, or the book- 
store, this must be done very simply. Most 
emphatically it must be done in the spirit of play. 
There are no real difficulties involved. Children’s 
stories are essentially dramatic. Only in litera- 
ture intended for adult readers is introspection 
found. The books children like are full of action 
and we have found it is a simple matter to adapt 
such action for presentation from a platform. 
Leaders of children who question this might read 
Mabel L. Robinson’s “Juvenile Story Writing.”’ 
Having observed her build the framework of one 
story they will find it easier to discover a similar 
framework in others. There are also some helpful 


chapters in ‘‘Children’s Stories and How to Tell 
Them” by Woutrina A. Bone. 

But it isn’t necessary to take any special course 
or to do any special reading in order to single out a 
dramatic bit from a book for young people. We've 
interested hundreds of children, for instance, in 
Dr. Dolittle merely by having a group of our 
young friends dress up in costumes representing 
some of Hugh Lofting’s amusing animal charac- 
ters, and putting them on a platform with a 
blackboard and two overturned tubs gaily painted 
to represent the kind seen at a circus. The ‘‘act’’ 
was called “Dr. Dolittle’s Cireus.’”’ We were 
careful .to show in action the character of the 
animals and wherever possible we used Lofting’s 
dialogue, but we took liberties with the author. 
There were two performances and a packed house 
each time. As a result hundreds of children 
were eager to read about Dr. Dolittle; they 
might otherwise never have known the kindly 
lover of dumb animals. 

An act from Theodore A. Harper’s charming 
“Singing Feathers’ had a fairy-like, almost Peter 
Pan like, quality. Mr. Harper is a new writer 
just coming to the front. ‘Siberian Gold,’ his 
new book to be published this fall, is the tale of an 
American mining engineer’s experience in Siberia 
and of his friendship with Peter, a Russian boy. 
This also, although entirely different in character 
from ‘‘Singing Feathers,’ should dramatize well. 

During Children’s Book Week last year we were 
more ambitious. In collaboration with the 
City of Portland Playgrounds Department, we 
dramatized and presented before a large audience 


(Continued on page * 
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The Multiplication Bugbear 


By Grorce G. Lewis, Headmaster, Ellerslie Road School, London 


T is very difficult to evade the drudgery 
+] necessary to teach the multiplication 
tables, yet if a child’s arithmetic during 
his school life is to be any pleasure and 

profit to him, he must know his ‘“‘tables”’ 
pat! I believe quite a lot of unnecessary time is 
wasted by teachers of young children in trying to 
make them see by means of rows of beads and 
bundles of sticks that 5 x 6 = 30. The nearest 
approach to a satisfactory plan that I have 
encountered was devised by Miss Mary Wild, who 
teaches our class consisting of children of eight to 
ten years who cannot do the ordinary eight-year- 
old three R’s. When beginning the table of 
three’s, she lines her children up in the play- 
ground, each line of three holding hands. At 

the word of command, the front three take a 
good run and make a big jump, shouting at the 
top of their voices, ‘““One three makes three,” 
as they come toa halt. The second three follow, 
erying ‘““Two threes are six” and the game is 
continued until the last row arrives at ‘‘Ten threes 
are thirty.” 

The game is ingenious and very popular. 
There is joy in running and leaping through the 
air; it is fine to be able to 
shout. The child who is men- 
tally slow can usually play 
such games remarkably well 
and some of the multipli- 
cation facts are retained in 
the playing. It is, however, 
the joyous repetition of the 
formula 9 x 3=27 that helps, 
rather than the mental rec- 
ognition of nine lines of three 
making 27. I doubt whether 
the dull arithmetician grasps 
the real idea of multiplication 
for many a year. He has 
to learn it mechanically and 
assimilate it by constant rep- 
etition and I am not at all 
upset by his lack of under- 
standing if he can once “‘pro- 
duce the goods.”’ 

Personally I should feel in- 
clined to finish off the three 
times table thoroughly before 
approaching the four times. 

An intensive campaign is 


MULTIPLICATION GAME. THE BOY ASKS 


FOR EIGHT 4’S. THE ; 
ANSWER CORRECTLY OR PAY A FORFEIT to either yard or gymnasium. 


advisable sometimes, for though one tries to make 
work interesting for the young child a certain 
amount of grinding “drill” is a wholesome disci- 
pline and gives a foretaste of tackling the un- 
congenial task. Short bursts of multiplication 
sums with the three times table at the side for 
instant reference will be desirable. Then one 
can try out the tables with actual objects, large 
ones for preference,such as three rows of chairs, 
desks, windowpanes, or bricks in a wall. 

Miss Wild has another vigorous movement 
game which is exceedingly popular with her chil- 
dren, a variant of the relay-running races of the 
physical exercises lesson. The class is divided 
into four teams, each wearing distinctive colors 
and the game proceeds in this way: The team 
spreads out in single file so that there are seven 
or eight four’s each containing the representative 
of a team. The teacher announces the table for 
the game—say three times. The front row can 
be five’s, the next six’s and so on. When the 
teacher calls out five 3’s or three 5’s, the four 
front line children have to give the answer—the 
right answer—before they run for the school 


wall and back again in the endeavor to win a point 


for their team. As an al- 
ternative the numbers need 
not be attached to particular 
lines. The teacher stands by 
a line and ealls any ‘‘three 
times,” say 3 x 7, and as be- 
fore no child can start in the 
race until the correct answer 
is given. 

Children soon learn that 
an instantly correct answer 
is necessary to ensure a quick 
start, and if that stimulus is 
not sufficient to make them 
learn their tables, pressure 
brought to bear on them by 
the rest of the team certainly 
is. In fact team captains 
have been known to waylay 
delinquents at the close of 
school and teach them them- 
selves. 

The plan of this relay- 
running is given here in the 
SHOPKEEPER Must ‘orm of a diagram adaptable 
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EACH CHILD HAS TO GIVE THE CORRECT ANSWER TO A MULTIPLI- 
REACHES HIM FROM 
ONE OF MISS WILD’S GAMES. 


CATION CHALLENGE BEFORE THE 
TEACHER’S HAND. 


Plan of Relay Games 


Reds Greens Browns Yellows 

X X X X 5 times 
xX X X », 4 6 times 
X X X X 7 times 
X X X X S times 
X X X X 9 times 
X xX xX X 10 times 
xX ».¢ X 11 times 
X xX X X 12 times 


When all the multiplication tables have been 
taken and it is desired to give review practice, the 
Shop Game will provide it in abundance. It is 
a make-believe game, for no money is paid or 
goods of any kind handed over. One-half the 
class become storekeepers and set up shop in the 
classroom, the school hall or in the playground. 
One person sells twopenny goods only, another 
threepenny goods, others take numbers up to 9 or 
12 as desired. A_ child 
known to be weak on 
“seven times” may be given 
a sevenpenny store. Each 
storekeeper has a number 
of tokens on slips of paper, 
one of which has to be 
handed over to a customer 
when a mistake in reckon- 
ing is made. The other 
half of the class are buyers 
and carry their multipli- 
cation tables with them. 
They dispense and visit the 
storekeepers in turn. 

The teacher shows how 
the game is played first. 
Going to the sevenpenny 
store she asks for six seven- 
penny cups. How much, 
please? If the seller cannot 
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answer or gives the wrong answer, 
the multiplication table is produced 
and the delinquent is asked to repeat 
six 7’s are 42, and he also hands 
over a forfeit. The teacher, too, 
should join in the game and she need 
not always give the correct answer. 
A good many slow children do not 
recognize that asking for six seven- 
penny articles means 6 x 7, and 
they hesitate for some time. Later 
they give the right answer, but 
probably do not understand why. 
The storekeeper’s game is to avoid 
being caught out and so preserving 
his tokens intact. The buyers, of 
course, are out for scalps, and he who 
wins has garnered most forfeits. 
The subnormals play the game eagerly for about 
ten minutes; then they have had enough. 

The Relay Game can also be varied to give 
practice in all the tables. In this case one row 
makes itself responsible for “five times,” another 
“six times” and so on. The teacher walks down 
to the “seven times” row and ealls eight 7’s. 
The four “seven” representatives have then to 
reply eight 7’s are 56 before getting away for their 
own. 

We have not found the mystery boxes, which I 
described in a previous article as containing a few 


THE 


inexpensive well-known objects, particularly 
fertile in yielding multiplication exercises. It is 
very desirable not to force object teaching. But 


the use of the tables can be brought in inciden- 
tally, to give practice in recognition of the multi- 
plication process when it appears among others. 


(Continued on page 58) 


READY FOR A MULTIPLICATION TEAM GAME. EACH OF THE FIVE LINES 
ACROSS IS ALLOTTED A DIFFERENT MULTIPLICATION TABLE 
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‘The Marionette 


Comes to School 


By AuicE Bryant, The Children’s Studio, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


(f2| HILDREN love to play school. The 
“three R’s,” though sometimes a little 
— | taxing in the classroom, assume a real 
el _ glamor when the child teacher administers 
=) them to a family of dolls. So when one of 
os pupils at ““The Children’s Studio” conceived 
the idea of depicting a Colonial dame school in a 
marionette play the others responded with enthu- 
slasm. 

Some work was done to give the children the 
right historical background. They learned about 
the home life and the school life of the early 
colonial period. There was an excursion to the 
New York Public Library to discover and read old 
Horn Books and New England Primers. The 
class was told something of the ethical, religious 
and educational significance of these books in the 
life of the times. Coincident with this develop- 
ment of background the work of making and cos- 
tuming the cloth dolls, constructing the stage 
furniture and painting the scenery was going on. 
With one exception the dolls were made of 
unbleached muslin, stuffed with cotton. The 
faces were painted with oil colors. One marionette 
was fortunate enough to wear a doll’s wig. 
The others had crepe hair, the kind that can be 
purchased at a theatrical make- -up shop. Darn- 
ing cotton also makes quite satisfactory hair. 
The school mistress was a 
wooden puppet with a papier- 
mache head. 

The stage for the marionette 
dame school was made of a 
large work table. Strips of 
wood were nailed upright at 
the back and sides to support 
the scenery, which was made 
of beaver-board painted on 
both sides and easily revers- 
ible. The children stood on a 
bench about the height of the 
stage and worked the strings 
attached to the shoulders, 
hands and feet of the dolls. 
In order to make the play as 
spontaneous as possible the 
children were encouraged to 
act and express it in dialogue 
with the marionettes before 


TODAY’S FAMILY IN CONTRAST WITH THAT OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


they wrote it. The recitations were taken almost 
wholly from the New England Primer and old 
spelling books but, to further the action, some 
original lines were needed. 

The first scene opens with the teacher’s 
flurried preparations for the customary § otis 
visit of Parson Hibbins. The children are seen 
helping the school mistress with the household 
tasks, as was the custom of the day. Mistress 
Mehitable has hardly finished reprimanding the 
incorrigible Jacob for not filling the wood box 
when the Parson enters, bringing his son, Solo- 
mon, who is to become a member of the school for 
the first time. Solomon, having been rigorously 
trained, is a priggish child, and there is much 
surreptitious nudging and giggling at his expense 
among the pupils. ; 

During his examination of the pupils the Par- 
son is ‘informed by Prudence that ‘Young 
Obadias, David, Josias, all were pious.” Betsy 
assures him that: 

“He that ne’er learns his A, B, ¢ 
blockhead be. 

But he that learns the letters fair shall have a 

coach to take the air.”’ 


. forever will a 


But when Jacob is ealled on for a verse he 
shouts: 


| 
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may be used to vitalize almost any 
history or geography project. They 
are humorous and_ unbelievably 
human, and the fun of working with 
them adds zest to lessons that might 
otherwise be prosaic. They have 
great value also as a craft activity 
in and for itself. The play of Peter 
Pan was developed by an after-school 
craft class under the writer’s super- 
vision, and proved both pleasurable 
and profitable. 

If a large stage is not available 
children may make small individual 
theaters of grocery boxes. They 
often show great resourcefulness in 
combining various materials, and in 
originating devices. As a stimulus 


PUPPET REPRODUCTION OF A COLONIAL DAME SCHOOL to creative activity the idea has 


‘Multiplication is vexation. 
Division is as bad! 

The rule of three doth puzzle me; 
And fractions make me mad!”’ 


This gives the Parson the desired 
opportunity to display his son’s at- 
tainments, and induces in the other 
children a hearty dislike for Solomon. 

The second scene, acted on the 
playground, was developed entirely 
by the children, and was concerned 
with making Solomon’s life miserable. 
But in the third scene Solomon sur- 
prises them all by driving away an 
Indian who has unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the door. This wins for 
him the respect of the other children, 
and the play ends with a promise of 
gingerbread from Mistress Mehitable. 

Marionettes made by the children 


CHILDREN 


SOME OF THE CHILDREN WHO MADE THE PUPPETS 


MADE THE CHARACTERS FOR THE PLAY OF PETER PAN 


endless possibilities. The materials may, almost 
entirely, be brought from home, helping the chil- 
dren to realize the possibilities for creative work 
in what might otherwise be discarded scraps of 
color and textiles. The school work includes 
arithmetical measuring and planning for the 
backgrounds, language and reading activities, 
dyeing and painting, wood and cardboard con- 
struction, and the excellent social inspiration of 
working together on a project of common interest. 

The puppet in teaching elementary history 
develops with the children and the subject. The 
Colonial figures change their costumes and setting 
with the growth of the Colonies. They may go 
West in a covered wagon, and have a share in 
the beginnings of American invention and pros- 
perity, visualizing for children the human touch of 
history through which alone it becomes mean- 
ingful. 
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_ The Child’s Environment 


in Teaching Reading 


By Doran HERRINGTON 


Department of Rural Education, State 


)| FIRST-GRADE class was once asked to 
p} read a story entitled “The Engine.”’ 
Upon questioning the children, nine of 
| them had never seen a railroad train 
} and only a few had ever been inside one. 
Primers often have stories about such themes 
as ‘“‘Stop—Look—Listen.”’ Perhaps there is a traffic 
sign near the school but that is no guarantee 
that the children ever notice it, although they 
pass it daily. As teachers we are particular 
to supply our pupils with a school environment 
that is best suited to their stage of develop- 
ment. Do we know the children’s homes and 
their community in such a way that we can 
make use of both in presenting the curriculum? 

Consider the matter of first-grade reading. 
This important subject calls for many experiences. 
Do we know what ones our little folks have had? 
Have they been on a farm, to the seashore, 
seen a train, or a blacksmith? If they have had 
these or other contacts,do we know about them 
and utilize them in our regular school program? 
Reading is a thought-getting process, and must 
be based upon background and experience. 

The same first-grade children who were read- 
ing the story about the engine were observed 
during their number class. They were learning 
to read figures. A railroad track was drawn 
on the blackboard. The numbers represented 
the railroad stations. The child reciting was the 
conductor, who was to call out the stations by 
reading the numbers. Upon investigation it 
was found that not one child in the group recit- 
ing had the slightest idea who a conductor was. 
Yet these children have an average cultural 
background and good intelligence. They live 
in a community where transportation is by auto- 
mobile, bus, and occasionally an interurban 
electric train, although this class knew almost 
nothing about the trains. This incident is com- 
parable to asking tenement children in a con- 
gested part of a city to “pick cherries,’ while 
it is snowing. We must not take a child’s 
mental content for granted. We must know 
where and how our pupils gain their information. 

Every elementary school curriculum uses 


hygiene in its program as a basis for teaching 


Teachers College, Richland, Michigan 


reading, and in its project work. We cannot 
teach practical hygiene intelligently unless we 
know something of the children’s home conditions. 
We may compare the different hygienic condi- 
tions of two children in a family where they 
have running hot water, a warm bathroom, and a 
laundress, with a family of seven children on a 
farm where all the water needed is carried into 
the house. The standard of a towel for each 
child and a tub bath twice a week would be 
possible for the children in the first case, but often 
impracticable for the second family. Out of a 
group of thirty-four rural children it was found 
that only one child had running water in his . 
home, twenty families carried all the water they 
used into the house, and twelve families had no 
sinks. Our task is not merely to teach hygiene 
as outlined in the course of study; we need to 
know the homes in such a way that our hygiene 
lessons will become health habits. 

The child’s play life, whether meager or rich, 
has a relation to his reading. Conditions in the 
home and community environment should be 
such as to develop children’s play interests. 
In order to have a rich play life children need, 
first, an environment with suggestive material; 
second, space in which to play; third, opportunity 
or time to play; fourth, the sympathetic attitude 
of adults; and fifth, other children. 

If children come from isolated farms where 
their only playmates are brothers and sisters, 
we must plan for play experiences at school. 
Small children in towns and cities usually know 
such traditional ring games as “The Farmer in 
the Dell” and ‘‘London Bridge.’ These chil- 
dren have other boys and girls to play with. 
They learn the games from one another. But 
farm children are usually dependent upon their 
schoolmates and school time for play. From a 
group of thirty-five rural children, it was found 
that only six of them had playmates outside of 
school hours. Fortunately there were some large 
families represented. On the other hand, our 
city pupils have plenty of child friends, but what 
about the other factors necessary for a rich 
play life? They seldom have walls, and trees, 
and ladders in the barn to climb, straw stacks 
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to scale and slide down, and the various country 
activities that develop the larger muscles. Young 
children especially need to exercise and develop 
these muscles. They must often depend upon 
the school to supply some climbing apparatus. 
City school children are apt to lack space in 
which to play and the sympathetic tolerance 
of adults. Our country pupils have a variety 
of space—the woodshed, barn, playroom, corn- 
fields, in fact, the entire farm. 

If the children are to utilize play experience 
at school, it is necessary for the teacher to know 
the recreational possibilities of the home and 
community, so that she can supplement it and 
keep it well balanced. 

Children are interested in anything alive and 
this is a fertile field for beginning reading. 
How many of our pupils have pets of their own? 
If their home conditions warrant it, a pet at 
school may stimulate them to have one at home. 
Or, if it is not practical for them to have pets 
at home, should the children miss entirely the 
educational experience of caring for something 
alive in the classroom? Again the teacher needs 
to know her pupils’ environment. 

Our pupils in the primary grades should acquire 
a rich fund of information which will serve as a 
background for the more formal school subjects. 
We not only use-the children’s own experiences, 
but there is the opportunity of studying the 
occupations represented by the parents. Teach- 
ing in the country does not necessarily mean 
that all the fathers are farmers. The school 
in the manufacturing section of the city may not 
draw upon the families of factory workers. Out 
of a class of thirty-five rural children, where 
one naturally expected the fathers to be farmers 
since almost every child lived on a farm, it 
was found that half of these were tenant farmers. 
Ten fathers drove to the nearest city and worked 
in the paper mills, one was a teamster, three 
were truck drivers, one was a carpenter, one 
owned a meat market, one a drug store, two 
worked on the railroad and one was an interior 
decorator. Instead of studying and reading 
about several occupations not represented in 
the community, we decided to utilize those with 
which the class was familiar. 

A very small community usually has many 
interests to contribute to the curriculum. Upon 
canvassing a country town, we found the fol- 
lowing to enrich the children’s experiences and 
supply first-hand material for school work: a 
park, two general stores, a drug store, a hard- 
ware store, a meat market, a bank, a post office, 
a library, two churches, an interurban railroad 
station, a stock shipping station, a blacksmith 
shop, a small park, a garage, a telephone exchange, 
a small harness shop, and a barber shop. Excur- 


sions to these furnish all motivation for many 
reading lessons. 

A first grade after returning from a trip to 
the small park in the autumn originated this 
blackboard story as a group. 


We went to the park. 

We played in the leaves. 
We ran in the leaves. 

We jumped in the leaves. 

It is fun to play in the park. 


The children had studied almost all of these 
words, or would need them soon in their read- 
ing vocabulary. This trip not only provided a 
delightful play experience outdoors, but it also 
furnished material for the best kind of work 
drill. 

A trip to the electric railroad station was time 
profitably spent. The children met the station 
agent, who told them many interesting facts. 
They saw with new interest, some for the first 
time, a train go by. Such words as motorman, 
conductor, and third rail were added to their 
vocabulary. There was an empty box car and 
they discussed what would be shipped in it; 
they observed a side track where coal cars are 
unloaded. The sign at the railroad crossing 
was the beginning of an interest in reading all 
kinds of signs. The trip resulted in the making 
of a train picturebook for the school library 
table. Train stories from library books were 
in demand. Our toy train motivated oral lan- 
guage. An engine and cars were built from 
floor blocks. In the art period the class drew 
pictures of trains, and in the music hour they 
learned a “‘ch-o-choo” song. Finally the first 
grade furnished a delightful train program for 
the grade assembly. 

Our pupils need to be familiar with the indus- 
tries of their towns. We need not have a large 
steel or paper manufacturing industry within 
our midst in order to appreciate industrialism. 
There is a small country town near us which 
is the center for stock shipping for miles around, 
yet the children have been taught about the 
lumbering industry and mining instead of the 
one right at‘hand. What sources of raw material 
does the children’s environment offer? Are we 
familiar with the nature study possibilities in 
the neighborhood? We are so apt to teach a 
course of study rather than boys and girls. 
The schedule may suggest the study of a hickory 
tree. It is easy to develop the lesson, which 
is outlined for us; yet there may not be a hickory 
tree for miles around the school. Why not 
study some tree which the children may see 
and learn to love because they pass it going 
to and from school? 

We teachers should be so familiar with our 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A Kindergarten 


for Rural Children 


By Ruta Roserts Goop 


ARREN, Indiana, is a town of about 
eighteen hundred population whose 
Ys¥s! interests are wholly agricultural; yet 
4.4 | during the past year a kindergarten has 

se") been successfully carried on there, and 
is to be continued next year. 

The kindergarten movement began in Warren 
in the fall of 1925. Two groups of mothers met 
in September of that year to study kindergarten 
curricula and methods with the expectation of 
applying what they learned to the home education 
of groups of children under school age. The 
mothers continued these studies in weekly meet- 
ings for six weeks. At the end of that time each 
one tookallthe children in- 
to her home for a kinder- 
garten program one morn- 
ing every week. There 
were six in the group of 
mothers whose children 
were four to six years old. 
Therefore these children 
went to a different home 
every morning of the 
week, excepting Sunday. 
There were four in the 
group of three-year-olds, 
and they had a home 
kindergarten program 
four mornings a week. 

The mothers continued their weekly meetings 
after they started their work with the children. 
They reported each time on their experiences 
with the children during the previous week, and 
each planned her program to harmonize with all 
the other programs for the following week. 

The general plan of the morning programs was 
as follows: 


Society. 


Greetings 
Morning songs 
Prayer 

Music 8:30— 8:50 


Occupational work 8:50— 9:20 


Songs 
Games 
Rhythmic exercises 


Finger plays 9:20— 9:40 


Stories and nursery rhymes 


Picture books 9:40—10:00 


Mrs. Good is a graduate of Wisconsin 
University and formerly curator of the 
museum of the Minnesota State Historical 
She believes in the home and 
community value of the kindergarten, and 
organized the experiment in_ preschool 
education about which she writes, in a 
town of limited population, and against 
great odds so far as public opinion and 
approval were concerned. 

Her experience is inspirational for other 
small communities in which the same need 
for nurture of early childhood exists. 


Lunch, always including milk 10:00—10:30 
Teeth brushing and dish washing 10:30—10:45 
Free play and outdoor play 

Excursions 10:45-11:30 


Each mother made her child an_ oilcloth 
kindergarten kit and equipped it with a tooth- 
brush, a hammer, a pair of blunt-end scissors, 
a box of modeling clay, a box of crayons, and a 
health card. These kits were carried over the 
children’s shoulders, and each one was encour- 
aged to feel responsible for his own kit and all 
that it contained. 

The books which were 
the most studied by the 
mothers during this work 
were the following: 

“Play Life in the First 
Eight Years,” by Luella 
Palmer. 

“Karly Childhood Edu- 
cation,” by Lalla H. Pick- 
ett and Duralde Boren. 

“A Conduct Curricu- 
lum for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade,” edited 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

“Training the Toddler,” 
by Elizabeth Cleveland. 

Many other books and pamphlets were found 
to be very useful, and were read by the mothers. 
The leader, who had a child in both groups, 
prepared for her part of the work by studying 
great numbers of books loaned to her from the 
libraries of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and the Indiana Council of Religious 
Education. Miss Lois Hayden Meek, educa- 
tional secretary of the American Association of 
University Women, and Miss Nellie C. Young, 
children’s superintendent of the Indiana Council 
of Religious Education, took personal interest 
in the leader’s task. 

In spite of discouraging comments on the part 
of some of the older residents of the town, the 
children went happily through eight weeks of 
these home kindergarten programs. The work 
was discontinued only a few days before Christ- 
mas. In the following February two new groups 
of mothers undertook the study of kindergarten 
curricula and methods with the intention of 
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having home kindergarten programs for their 
children in the spring. They finished their studies 
but never had the children in their homes because 
the daily vacation Bible school, which was 
opened in the public school building the first of 
May by the township council of religious educa- 
tion, included a kindergarten. Nearly every 
eligible child in town and many from the country- 
side attended. 

The available funds did not permit the hiring 
of a second teacher for this kindergarten. Sixteen 
of the mothers who had studied in their homes 
took turns in assisting the teacher. The mothers 
supervised the free play of one group of the chil- 
dren, while the teacher directed the more formal 
part of their program. The teacher and the 
mothers came together one evening a week to 
plan the free play activities of the children and 
talk over problems and various matters of interest 
in connection with the work. 

The assembly room of the town hall, which is a 
new building, was equipped with kindergarten 
furniture and supplies the following fall by the 
township council of religious education. The 
mothers of the enrolled children assumed the 
responsibility for raising the funds to pay the 
teacher. Most of the parents subscribed twenty 
dollars for the year. The mothers raised the rest 
of the money by selling various articles of mer- 
chandise, by giving a community supper and an 
entertainment, by having a booth at a basketball 
tournament, and by collecting and selling old 
periodicals and clothing. The teacher met with 
the mothers in their monthly meetings throughout 
the year, but the educational aspects of the 
meetings had to be secondary to discussions and 
plans for raising money. 

The kindergarten was open to every child 
without charge in case the parents were obviously 
unable to subscribe to the support of the school. 
No children were enrolled under these conditions, 
however, because the fine, poor folks of America’s 
agricultural communities refused to be pauperized. 
The mothers of the first groups of home kinder- 
garten children suffered much criticism on the 
part of well-meaning townspeople, because they 
were providing special privileges for their asyts 
children instead of entertaining a larger conces 
tion of motherhood and providing a means ‘hy 
which all the children might have the same adve. 
tages. This fall, therefore, the Social Service 
Group of Warren will take over the kindergarter 
and make of it a strictly free institution. If any 
of the parents of the children subscribe a large 
amount, it will be done anonymously. 

Nevertheless, the mothers who were pioneers in 
this child study movement aroused community 
interest in the preschool child in the most effective 
manner possible. The free kindergarten in War- 
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ren is a direct result of their belief in the impor- 
tance of group training for the young child. 

Some of the advantages of the home kinder- 
garten have been sacrificed for those of the larger 
school. The mothers do not have as strong an 
incentive to study now. They do not get the 
development in resourcefulness that the experi- 
ence of carrying out a whole program for the 
children each week afforded them. The children 
do not return from their mornings in the public 
kindergarten to a home equipped with the simple 
devices for their use that the home kindergartens 
made necessary. This equipment included such 
things as low hooks for hanging up their own 
wraps, convenient places for putting away their 
own playthings, spools, milk bottle tops, old 
paper bags, old magazines, home-made paste, 
scissors, a work table which can be set up on 
chairs when desired for childish activity, little 
chairs or tiny boxes of just the right height to sit 
upon while at work, home-made multiple blocks, 
hammer and nails, modeling clay, and an infinite 
variety of educational toys which found their 
way into the home life of children of the mothers’ 
kindergarten. 

Although our home kindergartens closed a year 
ago, the idea is still exerting a lively influence over 
the entire community. Since there are a few 
mothers who can and are willing to provide 
preschool education for their own children, 
nearly every one is rallying to the financial sup- 
port of a free kindergarten for all the children, 
no matter what his private convictions may be 
concerning the necessity for it. Citizens of 
rural America have a sense of democracy devel- 
oped to the last degree. They will never stand 
idly by while a few children in their villages enjoy 
special advantages, if they see a chance to do 
anything about it. 

The mothers’ kindergarten was a novel, per- 
haps even a revolutionary, affair. It was not a 
theory, but an obviously practical, working con- 
cern, something which was easy to observe and 
talk about. For almost two years it has been the 
subject of much discussion in the meetings of 
the six women’s clubs of the town. It was a 
banner, advertising in Warren the social, mental, 
physical, and spiritual needs of the preschool 
thild together with the importance of filling them. 

‘he gay little tots with their kindergarten kits 
stung across their shoulders, going to one another’s 
homes each morning, rocked the whole town to 
its very foundation with a violence equal to that 
of the latest bit of gossip. The “why and where- 
fore” of the kindergarten has been discussed in the 
uttermost sections of our countryside. Mothers 
of neighboring towns have inquired about it 
with much interest. Mothers in Bluffton 


requested the plans so that they might conduct a 
(Continued on page 61) 
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‘Teaching Punctuation 


Through Doing 


By Mavupr BurBank Harpinea, The Woodward School, Boston 


Js, ONE of us really outgrows the impatient 
iAL;| desire of childhood to cut theory short 
a Y)}, and begin the practice. We merely gain 
4%” | in self-control and refrain from shifting 
the gears until the instructor gives per- 
mission, but our fingers long for the levers. A 
good class in language will not grow visibly 
restless while the teacher is explaining a new 
subject, but only an exceptional class gives 100 
per cent attention. Teachers are inclined to 
teach too intensively. Is not their first, most 
important function that of arousing the desire to 
work, the second, distributing the necessary tools, 
and the third, helping the worker help himself? 

Learning to punctuate is unfortunately not a 
popular ambition among children, but it justifies 
the existence of the teacher, and there are simple 
and effective methods which add zest to this 
least interesting of technical drills. Any amus- 
ing lines written without punctuation on the 
board will serve to invite serious consideration of 
the necessary improvement. Comments are spon- 
taneous. 

‘What if all our books were written that way?” 

“Tmagine learning geography from a_ book 
without any punctuation marks in it!” 

“The cakes were made of fresh dairy butter 
and Uncle John’s silk hat,’ was the last line 
on the page of one composition, and after delight- 
edly speculating as to the probable flavor of the 
cakes, we turned to the next page and continued, 
“appearing above the hedge warned Beth that 
it was time to put them on the luncheon table.” 

Laughing together over a lesson means over- 
coming half the difficulty of it. The demand 
for a comma between the two different ideas 
was unanimous, and other illustrations wer 
enthusiastically given by volunteers. Whi 
they were thinking of sentences which needea 
commas, the habit of following a punctuation 
rule was being formed for future use. There 
is another value in this method. A rule phrased 
from inductive reasoning is learned for all time, 
and the children who do not concentrate on 
the teacher’s wording of a new thought will become 
absorbed in working out the expression of his 
own rule. 


In a series of words used alike, every word except 
the last is separated by a comma. When trippingly 
dictated by the teacher, this seems like so many 
hollow sounds. Let us keep this statement 
well concealed in the background. We ask 
the class, what is a series, in the first place? 
The World’s Series? Oh, yes! Even the girls 
know about the three best ball games out of a 
series of five. We are having a series of lessons 
about commas. Who ean describe something 
in the room using several words, one after another 
in a series, to tell about it? 

“We have tall, fragrant, pink geraniums.” 
All those words are of the same kind, the part 
of speech we shall know as adjectives when 
we are better acquainted with them. They are 
all used alike to describe the geranium. Let us 
write it on the board. Of course the one who 
thought of the sentence should do the writing. 
Jack thought of it. Jack writes it. It is all 
his to share with the class, and they respect the 
thought because it came from their midst. As 
we are talking especially about commas, some are 
triumphantly sprinkled in, probably in exactly 
the right places. 

We read it appreciatively. The voice pauses 
significantly at each comma, and with the air 
of a fresh discovery we announce, “Commas 
are like guideposts! They tell our voices how 
to go! Pause a little, pause again, and stop at 
the period.” 

There are some white geraniums, too, in the 
room. Who can write the sentence using the 
same words, adding the adjective white and 

waging it a little so that it will begin, “Our 

raniums are—”’ The chances are all against 

fection, but a corrected mistake is a good 

son. Suppose this sentence appears: “Our 
‘eraniums are tall, fragrant, pink and white.”’ 
We have tall geraniums and fragrant geraniums, 
but is any one of the blossoms both pink and 
white? 

“No!” comes the quick response. 
all pink or all white.” 

“Exactly. How can we make that clear to 
any one who might read about the flowers with- 
out seeing them?” 


“They are 
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The comma is instantly supplied after pink. 
Voluntary illustrations of this point should 
follow as long as the interest is keen. “The 
colors of the sunset are pale yellow, green, 
lavender, rose, and blue.” A pupil who had 
recently experimented with her paint box 
exclaimed, “Without the comma after rose the 
sky would be purple, for red and blue make 
purple! Who ever saw a purple sunset?” 

Construct sentences which do not require the 
separation, and those which do, side by side, 
until the logic of the rule is established and 
accepted. 

“Ned has one each of the red, blue, yellow, 
black, and white pencils.” 

“How many pencils?” 

“Five!” 

“Ned has one each of the red, blue, yellow, 
black and white pencils.” 

“How many pencils?” 

“Four! Some are black and white striped!’ 

“Larkspur is tall, graceful, blue and white.” 

“The baby’s cheeks are rosy and fat and 
dimpled.” When and is used to connect each 
word, the commas are not needed. 

‘“‘We have had a series of words used alike. 
They were separated—by what?” 

“Commas!” 

“Everything except—?” 

“The last!” 

“Suppose and connects each word?”’ 

“Then we don’t need the commas!”’ 

“All right. Who will tell us exactly what to 
remember?”’ 

Then the rule comes forth understandingly. 
The children comprehend it because they made it. 

A short dictation is timely after these explana- 
tions, but better still let the class do it, and they 
will make surprisingly good sentences of their 
own originating. If there are one or two who 
still lean heavily on the teacher’s guidance, start 
them with a few suggestions, and if there are 
several whose thoughts do not come readily, 
take that group for dictation and let the others 
work by themselves. After the papers have 
been sorted carefully, always read the best of 
the original ones at the next language period 
in order to emphasize the points previously 
made. By this means originality is stimulated 
among the least progressive group, and the inde- 
pendent workers are acknowledged and rewarded. 

When direct quotations have been taught, 
there is no example for purposes of punctuation 
which wins more instant response than this 
old jingle, which is usually unfamiliar to fourth 
and fifth grades: 


A funny old man told this to me 
I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 
I saw a jelly fish float in a tree 


I found some gum with a big brass key 

I opened my door on my bended knee 

I ask your pardon for this said he 

But it’s true when it’s read as it ought to be. 


By the time different children have taken 
colored chalk and punctuated the lines on the 
board so that the statements are true and sensible, 
no one remains unconvinced that punctuation 
is important and interesting in guiding the 
reader through the maze of words we write. 

Before any weekly or monthly test is given 
in punctuation let the children test each other, 


-and they will be much more tolerant of yours. 


Each child is delighted to write a certain number 
of lines which may consist of several separate 
sentences without capitals, or which may be a 
paragraph with a connected “story-thought,” 
as our Lois calls her little extracts; all this 
without a single punctuation mark. Then he 
passes it to his neighbor and proceeds, with a 
colored crayon, to put upon the paper he has 
received all the ‘“‘guideposts’ he thinks are 
needed. He signs his name with the same 
color and returns it to the one who first wrote it. 
If the writer accepts the punctuation, he marks 
the paper accepted, using a different colored crayon 
with which he signs his name, or, if not accepted, 
he makes changes so that it will read the way 
he intended it to be understood. In this way 
the teacher can estimate each child’s judgment 
as expressed in originating, interpreting, and 
correcting. 

The .unpopular dictation lesson becomes a 
pleasure if you announce that as soon as there 
are a certain number of good papers each member 
of the class may make his own dictations and 
give them to the class instead of the teacher. 
Not the length, but the value of each line of 
the dictation counts for credit. In the margin 
are jotted down the particular points made. The 
pupil who has the greatest number of examples 
which illustrate subjects studied gives the next 
dictation to the class from his own paper, and 
corrects as many of the papers as he wishes. 

A result from the fifth grade, shown at the end 
of this article, may be of interest. 

The indirect quotation is easily understood 
after repeated and simple exchanges of questions: 

Jean may say, “I like to swim.” 

Teacher: What did Jean say, David? 
her exact words in a direct quotation. 

David: Jean said, “I like to swim.” 

Teacher: Who will tell me what she said 


Give 


without repeating her exact words? 
Paul: Jean said that she likes to swim. 
Teacher: That sentence needs no quotation 
marks because Paul has told us what she said 
indirectly, in his words, not Jean’s. 
an indirect quotation. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The Poor Little Turkey Maiden 


By Mary E. 


hy 


(S| Indian legend. 

; Among the Zuni Indians, the story 
i! from which we made this play is very 
-) popular. A chieftain once called the 
maidens of his tribe together in order to choose a 
bride for his only son. The girls came, wearing 
beautiful robes of skins and feathers; all save 
the little outcast who tended the flocks of turkeys 
on the hillsides. As she sat there, longing to join 
the dances, the turkey leader, in payment for the 
care and kindness given by the maiden, brought 
her beautiful garments. She bade the girl go to 
the festival,but surely return by sunset or evil would 
befall her. Like our 
beloved Cinderella, she 
was the loveliest maiden 
of all; but, unlike Cinder- 
ella, when she did not 
return at sunset the 
people saw her before 
them in her rags and drove 
her away. The Chief- 
tain’s son followed her as 
she hurried to the moun- 
tain, and tried to find her. 
They never saw her 
again, nor the youth, or 
even the turkeys. Yet 
the Zuni children can 
hear both young chieftain and maiden calling to 
each other across the hilltops, and see the tracks 
of turkeys’ feet in the rocks of the mountains. 


THE PLAYERS. 


THE Sun. 

UncLe ZeB—A Pioneer of the Early Western 
Days. 

SUSAN AND TIMOTHY FAIRWEATHER—His Little 
Niece and Nephew. 

Tue Curer—An Indian of the Rockies. 

ANCIENT CHIEFTAIN OF THE ZuNI INDIANS. 

SON OF THE CHIEFTAIN. 

MeEpIcINE Man. 

THe TrIBAL MAIDENS. 

THe TurKEY MAIDEN. 

LEADER OF THE TURKEYS. 

THe TuRKEY FLOCK. 

MAIDENS OF THE FOREST. 

MAIDENS OF THE WATERS. 

As Many Inp1Ans As DESIRED. 


The director of the Children’s Theater, Uncle 
Helen A. Murphy, says: 

“Mary E. Carpenter is known not only 
as a teacher of dance-pantomime and creative 
drawing for children in various centers of 
New York City, but is also co-director of 
the Children’s Theater of Greenwich House. 
In that settlement a large group of neigh- 
borhood children build and produce original 
plays and dramatizations of stories. The 
play, ‘‘The Poor Little Turkey Maiden,” is 
one of their favorites.”’ 


CARPENTER 


THE SCENERY. 


A background of rocks leaves a clear fore-stage 
upon which much action takes place.. Far up in 
one corner the pioneers and the Old Chief watch 
the story enacted. The rocks may be either 
painted on scenery screens or built of tables, 
chairs, and boxes with canvas or burlap or 
flannelette. Better still, steps may be covered 
with heavy paper in rough, rock-like formation, 
and the paper may be given a coat of sizing or 
paint and shellac to stiffen it. The rocks are 
gray, with blue, purple, and a bit of red worked in. 
Scrubby trees and vines help to make the scene 
realistic. 

THE COSTUMES. 


Zeb — Loose 
trousers tucked into long 
boots, a plaid shirt open 
at the neck, and a belt 
with knife. 

Susan—Dress of print 
in a bright color, the full 
skirt trimmed with little 
contrasting bands. It 
extends almost to the 
ankles. The tight waist 
is buttoned in the front 
with round colored but- 
tons. The hair is neatly 
brushed behind the ears. Colored socks and 
plain black slippers are worn and a pinafore if 
desired. 

Timothy—Velveteen or serge trousers fastened 
below the knee; blouse with round collar, over- 
jacket cut in “Eton” style; woolen socks and 
heavy boots. 

The Old Chieftain—Skin jacket, red neckerchief 
and shirt, red rag tied around black hair, loose 
trousers or chaps, and old moccasins. He has a 
pipe, and wears a blanket. 

The Zuni Chieftain, and his Son and Tribes- 
men—The usual Indian conception of skin suits, 
feathered headdresses, moccasins and beads is 
permissible. It is wise to look up the costumes in 
library references, however, as designs used by 
various tribes differ. 

The Maidens—Dresses of colored cottons and 
skins. The western squaws adopted almost 
Spanish touches on some of their clothes. Beads, 
feathers, butterfly wings and hammered metals 
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were used as ornaments. Let the costumes be 
different rather than chorus-like. 

Medicine Man—A mask, wild headdress, and 
short skin garments. Rattles, charms and 
fetishes hang upon him. 

The Turkey Maiden—Drab, straight tunic 
with cord of grasses about the waist. Bare feet, 
rough hair. After change, a dress to portray 
white deerskin, fringed and beaded, or designed. 
The dress should be almost like a blanket or 
kimono, as it must be slipped off quickly. 

Turkeys—Either complete copy of bird suit, or 
more true to the Indian idea, masks and designed 
tunics. The masks would be birdlike, the tunics 
plain in cut and painted in set designs. 

Maidens of Forest—Indian tunics covered w ith 
autumn leaves and vines. 

Maiden of Waters—Indian tunics covered 
with grasses and shells. 

The Sun—Yellow Indian tunic, a red sun 
designed on it. Large gilt sun is held in the 
hands. 

Musical Suggestions—Melodies built upon 
Indian songs, found in school books and game and 
dance anthologies, will carry out the spirit of the 
play. 

PROPERTIES. 

Sun for character of Sun to hold. 

Rattles for all in the tribal dance. These may 
be made by stretching cloth over little cardboard 
boxes filled with gravel and shellacked; from 
gourds and seed pods; or from stones placed 
inside any hollow frame. 

Tom-toms. Made by stretching shellacked 
cloth over wooden butter kegs, bowls or round 
boxes. 

Corn, fruits, bowls, baskets, for offerings at 
feasts. 

Garlands of leaves and beads for forest maidens. 

Garlands of shells and pearls for water maidens. 


THE PLAY. 


(Uncle Zeb, Susan and Timothy enter as though 
very tired with climbing. They look about the 
strange place, and Uncle Zeb calls. No answer. 
They climb the rocks back-stage and call again. 
No answer.) 


Trmotuy: I guess we can’t have even this much 
for Thanksgiving.. I did want to see at least one 
Indian who could talk like us! ~ 


Susan: It’s hard enough coming away out 
here, so far from Boston, with no turkey dinner, 
or pumpkin pie, or stories about Massasoit, or 
anything. Even the Old Chief you said was here 
isn’t true either! (Susan would like to cry.) 


Unc Zres: Perhaps this isn’t the right place. 
The Old Chief said he’d be here when we found the 


turkey tracks. I’ve not seen one yet. But then, 
I’ve been here two years and I know these Indians 
are queer. I’m not giving up, and I shouldn’t 
think two great New England pioneers like Susan 
and Timothy Fairweather, who have _ spent 
months traveling west in a covered wagon, would 
be downhearted just because they have to miss a 
Thanksgiving turkey. 


TrmotHuy: Who said I was down—Halloa! (He 
has been staring at a mark on one of the a. 
The other two crowded near.) 


Uncte Zes: Turkey tracks! But they’re 
right in the rock itself! Almost carved there. 
(Susan has been shrinking behind another rock, 
for she sees creeping slowly above them, near the 
summit, an old ill-kempt Indian. He does not 
speak, but Uncle Zeb and Timothy follow Susan’s 
eyes and see him, too. Zeb bows in ceremonial 
fashion, and the children awkwardly imitate him. 
In pantomime, the Old Chief bids them climb beside 
him, and they gather about him and listen to the story. 
As he completes the prologue, the real play takes 
place. It begins in the broad, clear space near the 
audience.) 

PROLOGUE. 


(The Old Chief tells the story to the children.) 

THE OLD CHIEF: 

In the ancient days of wonders, 

When the beasts talked in our language, 

Came the Indians to these mountains. 

Came these tracks upon these mountains. 

(Points to tracks in rocks.) 

Footprints in the rocks of turkeys. 

Echoes in the hills at evening. 

(Listens as though hearing calls in the distance.) 

Come and listen. 

(Children settle themselves to hear story.) 

Matesaki, Chieftain of the Zuni people, 

In the golden days of autumn, 

Held the sacred harvest feasting 

Of Thanksgiving for his people. 

And he offered, on the feast day, 

His one son to any daughter 

Who should please the young brave’s fancy. 

All were bidden but the maiden, 

Poor and shabby humble maiden, 

- Caring for the Chieftain’s turkeys 

On the hillside of Matesaki. 

(Uncle Zeb, the children, and the Old Chief leave 
the rocks and go to one side from where they watch 
the story of the play enacted.) 

(The Sun walks to ceremonial music and ascends 
a rock, stage left. This part should be almost 
dance-like, and done with great dignity. As the 
Sun takes its place on the rock, the Chieftain and the 
Medicine Man enter. The Chieftain turns to the 


Sun as he speaks to the Medicine Man.) 
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CHIEFTAIN: 

See, the Sun has risen kindly, 

Smiling on his faithful people! 

Go, Old Father Ki - ah - Ke - Me, 

Call the village maidens to me. 

On this day of sacred dances 

Shall my son choose him a Princess. 

(The Medicine Man walks slowly to the entrance 
and calls the maidens in qne by one. As the 
maidens enter they pay homage to their Chieftain.) 


MepicinE Man (calling the maidens): 

Shom Shom, daughter of the Bee Hives! 

Tay Tay, daughter of the Eagles! 

Tichi Tola of the Beetles! 

Hawi Kuli of the Lone Wolves! 

Tama Yuti of the Spiders! 

And you—keeper of the Turkeys! 

(The Medicine Man turns to the Chieftain when 
the last of the tribal maidens has entered.) 

Chieftain, these are tribal daughters. 

(The Chieftain, pleased with the tribal maidens, 
tells them of his plan.) 


CHIEFTAIN: 
Maidens, at the sacred dances 
Shall my son choose him a Princess. 
Therefore seek your fairest raiment. 
Bind your hair with brightest colors. 
At the feasting bring your offerings 
To the great and wise Good Spirit. 
Then, while dancing at the harvest, 
Shall my son choose him a Princess. 
(The Chieftain sees the Turkey Maiden and 
speaks to her.) 


CHIEFTAIN: 

But you, Little Turkey Maiden, 

Daughter of a weakling Indian, 

Daughter of departed spirits, 

Take our turkeys to the hillside. 

Naught have you to deck your body 

But these rags—so, to the mountain! 

(The maidens and the Chieftain with the Medicine 
Man exit in a ceremonial fashion. While the 
Turkey Maiden stands alone her turkeys come in 
and flock about her. The Turkey Maiden bids her 
flock follow her back to the mountain. They travel 
the long distance by walking back and forth across 
the stage in a zigzag fashion until they reach the 
rocks. The Turkey Maiden ascends halfway up 
the rocks and sits down sadly. The turkeys stand 
about her, watching. The leader of the turkeys 
then speaks to the sad maiden. During the travel 
of the Turkey Maiden and her turkeys to the 
mountains, the Sun has slowly crossed to the center 
of the rocks where he stands during the next part of 
the play.) 

TuRKEY LEADER (hops directly up to the 
Turkey Maiden): Smooth my feathers, Turkey 
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Mother. (The maiden touches him gently but is 
listless and sad. The turkeys look wonderingly at 
the maiden. Then each turkey stands on his left 
foot and they all shake their heads.) Scratch my 
topknot, Turkey Mother! (The maiden is still 
unhappy. The turkeys again look at the maiden 
and then each one stands on his right foot and they 
all shake their heads.) You are sad, poor Turkey 
Mother! (The turkeys turn around and around 
and nod their heads.. The Turkey Maiden then 
speaks to her turkeys.) 

TuRKEY MAIDEN: 

All the maidens of the village, 

Warriors’ daughters of the village, 

They shall deck themselves with colors. 

They shall join the sacred dances. 

They shall dance before the Chieftain, 

While I wander in the mountains. 

(The Turkey Leader speaks to the Turkey Maiden. 
The other turkeys are greatly excited.) 


TurRKEY LEADER: 

Never fear, our Turkey Mother! 

We can tell your thoughts and wishes. 
You have treated us with kindness. 
Speak your wish that we may help you. 


TuRKEY MAIDEN: 

Ah, me, my beloved Turkeys, 

Could you bring me such a garment, 
As the Sun God gives the forest 
When he takes the summer from us? 


TuRKEY LEADER: 

Gentle little Turkey Mother, 

We shall bring you such a garment 
As the Sun God gives the forest 
When he takes the summer from us! 


(The Turkey Maiden is amazed to hear the 
Turkey Leader answer her wish. All of the turkeys 
scratch the ground with their feet, and- at the same 
time move away to make room for the Forest Maidens 
who come from behind the rocks. Here a tribal 
dance may be worked out, and at its close the beauti- 
ful white doeskin robe is put around the Turkey 
Maiden. While the Turkey Maiden is looking at 
her new robe she is amazed to hear the Turkey 
Leader speak to her again.) 


TURKEY LEADER: 

More we bring, for from the waters 

Shall the spirits of the waters 

Bring you jewels, fair and precious; 

Jewels for a chieftain’s daughter. 

(The turkeys again scratch the ground with their 
feet, and then move back to make room for the 
spirits of the waters. Here another beautful dance 
or ceremonial march may be worked out, and at 
its close the Water Spirits deck the Turkey Maiden 
uith jewels. Whenthe spirits of the water have gone, 
the Turkey Leader speaks to the Turkey Maiden.) 
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TuRKEY LEADER: 

May your fortunes, changed and bettered, 

Cause no trace of disobedience. 

Go you to the sacred dances. 

May the Chief’s son smile upon you. 

But, before the Sun goes from us, 

Come again to Thunder Mountain. 

Care for us, or else we wander 

Always crying, lonely, grieving! 

TurRKEY MAIDEN: 

Oh, my birds, before the setting 

Of the Sun I'll hasten to you! 

(The Turkey Maiden runs from the mountain 
to join the dances. The turkeys wander off behind 
the rocks. The Sun moves slowly toward the stage, 
right, and stands in this place until the very last 
of the scene of the Sacred Dances. Then the Sun 
takes his place again on the mountain. The Chief- 
tain, his Son and Medicine Man, followed by the 
maidens, enter. The maidens lay offerings before 
the Chieftain and dance. The Medicine Man, 
Chieftain and the Chieftain’s Son watch the maidens 
as they dance before them. The Chieftain’s Son 
stops the dance and speaks to the Turkey Maiden, 
who is among the dancers.) 


CHIEFTAIN’S SON: 

Lovely, shining Spirit Maiden, 

You alone shall be the Princess. 

You shall join me in the dances. 

(The dance continues. The Sun moves a Little 
farther toward the stage, right. As the Turkey 
Maiden sees the Sun moving, she stops dancing and 
speaks to the Chieftain’s Son.) 

TuRKEY MAIDEN: 

I must go, I must not tarry! 

CHIEFTAIN’S Son: 

But the Sun is not yet setting. 

From whence come you, Stranger Maiden? 

(The Turkey Maiden, wishing to stay on at the 
dances, speaks aloud to herself.) 

TuRKEY MAIDEN: 

Why should I go to my turkeys, 

Gobbling flock of silly turkeys? 

Just a little shall I tarry 

That the Chief may see my jewels. 

(As the Turkey Maiden joins the dances the Sun 
comes down from the rocks and disappears behind 
the mountains. The Turkey Maiden’s lovely robe 
falls from her and she is recognized. Slowly and 
sternly everyone leaves her. The Chieftain bids 
his Son follow him. The Turkey Maiden sinks to 
the ground, ashamed. The turkeys have wandered 
back to the mountain, and the Turkey Leader speaks 
to the Turkey Maiden.) 

TuRKEY LEADER: 

It is as I had expected. 

All her promises forgotten, 


She is worthy of no better 

Than the lot the Great Spirit gave her. 
May she follow us forever 

Over Barren Thunder Mountain. 


(All the turkeys chant aloud and together. This 
chant should be worked out to sound like the 
wind.) 

TURKEYS: 

Up the river To-Fo. 

Up the river To-To. 

Sing YEEEE YEEEEEE! 

TURKEY LEADER: 

Oh, our Turkey Mother, 

To the Middle Places 

To dance, went away. 

Therefore as she lingers, 

To the Matesaki 

And the Plains above it, 

We all must away. 

TURKEYS: 

Up the river To-To. 

Up the river To-To. 

Sing YEEEE YEEEEEE! 

(The song-chant of the turkeys is repeated again 
and again until they have gone away and only 
their chant may be heard. The Turkey Maiden 
has sadly listened to the Turkey Leader and when 
she hears them chanting she tries to follow them but 
she cannot find them. As she goes off stage her 
voice is heard repeating the last of the birds’ chant 
“VYEEEE YEEEEEE!” The birds’ chanting and 
the answer of the Turkey Maiden are heard again and 
again. The Chieftain’s Son then runs to the 
mountain and looks about, unable to find the 
Turkey Maiden. He hears the chant of the turkeys 
and the Turkey Maiden’s voice, calling “YEEE 

YEEEEEE!” The Chieftain’s Son goes off in the 
opposite direction to that in which the Turkey Maiden 
left. Forafew minutes the voices of the turkeys, the 
maiden and the Chieftain’s Son may be heard. 
They sound like wind echoing through the hills.) 

(The Old Man now goes on with the story he was 
telling Susan, Timothy and their Uncle Zeb.) 


MAN: 

So to this day through the mountains 
You can hear the crying maiden. 
See the marks made by the turkeys 
Wandering over rocks and ledges. 
So it was, in days forgotten, 
Wisdom came to Zuni people. 

Offer gratitude and praises 

To the Wise and Great Good Spirit! 
TIMOTHY: 

Did they never find each other? 


SUSAN: 
That is not a happy story! 
(Continued on page 62) 
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| ments at random. At first aac is little 
pow er to direct these movements, but by degrees 
some control over the large muscles is gained. 
The child is not only learning to move at will, 
but to cease ‘movement. The ability to cease 
moving indicates the coming on of power. That 
is why rhythmic movement, in which the begin- 
ning and end are regular, is such excellent train- 
ing in self-control. For this reason, in training 
the very young, the tunes chosen must be short, 
and at first should invariably be the same tune 
for the same rhythmic movement. It is simply 
a case of habit formation through repetition. 
Control comes with growth through exercise. 

Rhythmic training is taken when our little 
ones are freshest, and daily. This puts the 
child in harmony with his surroundings and 
controls and satisfies his spirit. Its influence 
permeates the whole day’s activities. After 
the music they play and work more whole- 
heartedly, more purposefully and more intel- 
ligently; and because it is regular, good results are 
soon evident in improved self-control, co-ordina- 
tion, and balance. Why endeavor to obtain 
these good results? Simply because the young 
child is as yet unable to express himself through 
speech. Only in movement and gesture is he 
able to give full play to the emotions which 
flood his nature. 

The Greeks understood the power of music 
over the soul. It was thought to do for the 
emotional nature what medicine does for the 
body, ‘‘drawing off the exciting causes of dis- 
turbing passion, and leaving it in complete 
possession of itself.’ The child craves this 
order; it satisfies him, although he does not 
know why. It is because the deepest springs 
of his being, the heart beats, are set in rhythm. 
His early walking becomes rhythmical with 
power. He lives in a world of ordered rhythm. 
Day succeeds night and night succeeds day 
with unfailing regularity. Spring follows winter 
and summer follows spring without cessation. 
Sleep is followed by waking; then sleep again. 
The fall of the leaf is followed by fulness of 
leaf. The great pulse of the universe is felt 
in‘each child’s early life. 


Rhythm in the Nursery School 


By Fanny EvizABETH LAWRENCE 


Music is the most powerful means we can use 
to draw out this inner craving for rhythm and 
put it to practical use in education. A child 
whose rhythmic sense is trained daily and 
regularly gains poise and balance of mind and 
body, which has far-reaching results on his 
future. He is being truly educated. Through 
it, he is able to reach out more deeply to poetry, 
and to religion. ‘‘Rhythm and harmony,”’ said 
Plato, ‘‘make their way into the secret recesses 
of the soul.” ‘An early, pure development 
of rhythmic movement,” said Froebel, ‘would 
prove most wholesome in the succeeding life 
periods of the human being.” 

Because the play instinct is at its strongest 
at the nursery age, we develop it by introducing 
musical movement in the form of play. Simple 
tunes, chosen for the suggestive and descriptive 
qualities and repeated several times, coax the 
child into response by natural means. The 
tune suggests the rhythm. It should, like the 
music of the ‘‘Pied Piper,” draw the children 
with its persuasive powers. If they are not 
influenced by it, either the choice is wrong or 
the playing faulty. It is not advisable to use 
nursery rhymes only for this. Other music 
is available, and the teacher of little children 
should have a sympathetic insight into the 
value of music as a vehicle for training, as well 
as a fair practical knowledge. 

The play movements suitable for the very 
young child are imitations of band instruments, 
animal impersonations, fairy flittings, train and 
ship rhythms, everyday experiences such as 
going up and down stairs, imitation of toys, 
as balls, tops, and wooden soldiers and the see- 
saw, as well as impersonation of workers such as 
the blacksmith, the carpenter, and the _ police- 
man. The children make use of any toy musical 
instruments procurable, such as drums, trump- 
ets, tambourines, cymbals and triangles, also 
flags and paper caps. The accompanying musical 
interpretations have all been found valuable 
in our nursery school, and should be of value 
in the home as well: 

Singing will gradually develop from this rhyth- 
mic training. Nursery children love to sing. 
Their voices are not yet tuneful, but the germ 
is there. At first they are content to listen to a, 
song or rhyme sung by an older person. A 
grunt here, a word there, a snatch of a phrase 
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(GXO\UR nursery school day begins with music, 
A) introduced for the purpose of suggest- 
‘| ing and encouraging rhythmic response. 
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repeated which takes the fancy, is all that can 
be expected at first. Children of this age take 
a very long time to absorb a set form of anything. 
Their attention is fleeting and their actions 
chiefly spontaneous. By slow degrees the song 
which they have learned to love becomes their 
own. 

Every child should hear the early dandling 
songs sung. The most appealing of these are: 

“Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross.” 

“To Market, to Market, to Buy a Fat Pig.” 

“Here We Go Up, Up, Up, and Here We Go 

Down, Down, Downy.”’ 

“Lady Bird, Lady Bird, Fly Away Home.” 

“This Little Pig Went to Market.”’ 

These should be followed by the easiest nursery 
rhymes, those that deal with one, or at the 
most, two incidents. These are: 

“Little Jack Horner.” 

‘“‘Baa-Baa, Black Sheep.” 

“Humpty-Dumpty.” 

“Polly Put the Kettle On.” 

“Rock-a-By Baby.” 

“Jack and Jill.” 

“Lucy Locket.” 

“See-saw, Margery Daw.” 

“T Had a Little Pony.” 

Finger plays have been from early times 
the means of educating a young child to know 
his body, and having been used by parents and 
teachers from time immemorial, they are the 
child’s heritage. I would suggest the following: 

“Pat-a-Cake.”’ 

“Handy Spandy.” 

“Dance, Thumbkin, Dance.”’ 

“Here Stands.-a Fist.” 

“One, Two, Buckle my Shoe.”’ 

“Jack be Nimble.”’ 

Emilie Poulsson’s ‘‘Finger Plays.”’ 

There, are not many songs, as such, suitable 
for very little children. Those chosen should 
be very simple in words and ideas, the tunes 
easy but tuneful. Melody is of later growth. 
Music for young children should include suitable 
hymns. Like the songs, they should be chosen 
for their simple language, which must clothe 
ideas fundamentally true, and instil the feelings 
of reverence and trust which all mothers desire 
to see in their children. 

This atmosphere of good. music which the 
child breathes regularly every morning cannot 
fail to inculcate good mental habits and also 
strengthen his spiritual nature by self-mastery 
and self-expression through joyous movement. 
The training given includes ear training through 
careful listening, balance and poise of body, 
attention and concentration of mind, while 
self-control is enhanced through the co-ordina- 
tion of brain and limb, qualities of immense 
educational value. 
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TABLE OF MOVEMENTS WITH SUGGESTED Music 


Movement. 
The children walk 
round the room 
with a swinging 
step playing all 
the instruments 
they have. They 
wear paper caps. 


Imitation by Play. 
The Band. 


They sing at inter- 


vals. 
Drums only. 


Trumpets only. 


Horses. a. High stepping. 


b. Galloping. 


Tripping over the 
grass by moon- 
light. 

Tiptoeing down a 
lane. 

Going up and 
down stairs. 

Tiptoeing back to 
field. 

Gay revel with 
high springing 
steps. 

Sudden sleep as 
daylight appears. 

Slow steps for 
startingy changing 
to the rhythms 
suggested by the 
train until the 
children walk to 
the rhythm of 
the song, ‘Puff, 
Puff, Puff, Puff, 
On We Go.” 

The children walk 
and wave flags. 


Fairies. 


Trains. 


Ships. 


This is done ‘‘on 
the spot.” The 
children go up 


Going up and 
down stairs. 


eight stairs and sit 


down on the top 
- one. A slight 
pause and they go 
down and jump 
off the last one. 
Bouncing Balls. Jumping. 
Wooden Soldiers. Stiff walking. 
See-Saw. This is done in 
pairs, the chil- 
dren holding 
hands behind one 
another and 
swaying with the 


music. 
Blacksmith. Hammering. 
Carpenter. Sawing. 


Tune. 
“Baa-baa, Black 
Sheep” (with 
variations). 


“When Johnny 
Comes Marching 
Home.” 

“John Brown’s 
Knapsack.” 

“Oh, Dear, What 
Can the Matter 
Be” (slow). 

“Oh, Dear, What 
Can the Matter 
Be’’ (fast). 

“The May Bells 
and the Flowers,” 
Mendelssohn. 

Slow staccato 
chords. 

Scale of G chords. 


Slow staccato music. 


Air by Rossini. 


Soft arpeggio chord 
and sleep music. 

Heavy chords, 
gradually played 
faster and express- 
ing all the rhythms 
of the train, then 
merging into the 
common time of 
the song, ‘“The 
Train,” by F. E. L. 


“The Big Ship 
Sails Through the 
Alley, Alley O.” 

Scale of G, up and 
down. 


Slow, heavy chords. 
Air by F. E. L. 
Any waltz tune, 
built on a simple 
but marked 
melody. 
“‘See-saw, Mar- 
gery Daw.” 


Heavy appoggia- 
turas. 

Tune suggesting 
long sweeps in 
imitation. 
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THE MARCH OF THE WOODEN SOLDIERS 


KF. E. LAWRENCE 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


DOUGLAS VOLK, N.A. 


CA®|MONG contemporary American artists 
373) Douglas Volk stands alone in his ability 
| to paint national types, and those child 
»| types who reflect in their features the 

“<2) character of our ideal American. His 
father, Leonard W. Volk, was a_ well-known 
sculptor during the life of Abraham Lincoln. 
He lived in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where the 
son, Douglas, was born, but later maintained a 
studio in Chicago. There Lincoln visited the 
elder Volk who made a mask of his face and casts 
from his hands in the year 1860. Douglas Volk 
was educated in the traditions of sculpture, his 
early use of color illustrating the close and 
important connection there is between modeling 
and painting. His most famous painting is of 
Lincoln, which he has named, ‘‘With Malice 
Toward None’’; its distinction of line and realism 
in delineation are due to the fact that the artist 
used the mask and casts made by his father as 
studies for the work. 

Following his study with his father and at the 
New York Art League and the National Academy 
of Design, Mr. Volk painted for some time in 
Paris with Gerome. Returning to America he 
taught at the National Academy of Design, at 
Cooper Union, New York, and was for a period 
director of the Minneapolis School of Fine Arts. 
He was soon able to give all his time to painting, 
not only portraits but some of the more popular 
subjects with which we are better familiar. ‘The 
Puritan Mother and Child”’ is the property of the 
Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh; it is 
said that Mrs. Volk posed for the mother in this 
very popular subject. The portrait of Felix 
Adler, educational leader and founder of the 
Ethical Culture School, New York, and the well- 
known canvas, ‘‘Little Mildred,” are hung in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. The latter 
is an example of Mr. Volk’s articulate use of 
color; the soft vermilion of the child’s draperies, 
the pale gold of hair laid clearly against a space of 
cerulean sky, all combine to accentuate the perfec- 
tion of the childish flesh tints. 

Together with other portraits, Mr. Volk has 
painted Lloyd George, King Albert of Belgium, 
and General Pershing. In all these men he sees 
the qualities of patriotism and service which 
made him select Lincoln for his greatest work. 


He explains: “They all have simplicity in com- 
mon with Lincoln; all great men have that 
quality. It is the human part of the great.”’ 


For children’s picture study, Mr. Volk’s paint- 
ings of boyhood, ‘“The Young Pioneer,” and “‘Boy 
with Arrow,” express best his feeling for develop- 
ing American character transferred to canvas. 
In both these canvases the model might have been 
the same, a straight, courageous lad who is fond 
of outdoors and sports, is ready for adventure, 
and does not dread hardship. Children, looking 
at these pictures, will feel the same quality of 
simplicity in greatness which characterizes the 
“Lincoln.” The “Boy with Arrow’ is the prop- 
erty of the National Gallery at Washington where 
most of Mr. Volk’s portraits hang. His “Accused 
of Witchcraft” is hung in the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington. One appealing portrait, ‘The 
Artist’s Daughter,” is at the Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester, New York. 


Douglas Volk’s work has brought him a large 
share of recognition. He is an honored member 
of the National Academy, The Society of 
American Artists, The National Society of 
Mural Painters, and has received numerous 
medals and decorations. It would seem that 
almost more than any other contemporary artist, 
he typifies the traditions of New England. The 
same simplicity of technic and straightforward 
use of pigments which enable him to show us the 
heart of a national character, or a child, are ex- 
pressed in all his contacts with life. 


Mr. Volk loves Maine. Here, for many years, 
he has had his summer home at Lovell, doing a 
great deal of his best work there and gathering 
about him 4 group of distinguished artists, 
writers, and musicians. A few years ago Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, also a lover of Maine, purchased the 
Volk “Lincoln” and presented it to the Portland 
Society of Art that the state may always keep the 
spirit of Douglas Volk’s art within her boundaries. 
The success which has come to him has been 
entirely unsought; it is natural and deserved. 
It is almost impossible to find anything intimate 
and detailed published about his life and theory 
of painting, but there will always be a desire on 
the part of the public for this knowledge, a 
demand that will have to be satisfied. 
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BOY WITH AN ARROW Douglas Volk 
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Children of America 


By Fanny L. WarRREN, Artist, 


*—\HE Thanksgiving celebration in Plymouth 
Axe) was a wonderful festival, lasting a week, 
6 \ and attended, according to old records, 
| by ninety Indians. These guests con- 
J tributed much food, a great deal of 
which was new to the Pilgrims. It is pleasant 
to know that Plymouth was sometimes gay, and 
the settlers appreciative of beautiful things. 
Instead of the unadorned aprons we associate 
with women and children of that period, we 
read this from, “Pleasant 
Quips for New England”’: 


“These aprons white of 
finest thrid, 

So choicely tied, so 
dearly bought, 

So finely fringed, so 
nicely spred, 

So quaintly cut, so 
richly wrought!’ 


We shall to 
change our ideas. of 
Plymouth costume, color- 
ing the figures on. the 
accompanying page to 
correspond with authentic records. The favor- 
ite cap, worn in the house by mothers and 
girls, was a “‘coiffe,” close fitting and of the 
design shown in the illustration. These were 
of ‘‘cut work,” probably embroidery. Although 
the women’s cloaks were long, straight, and 
of “sadde collors,’ they were frequently 
lined with scarlet or crimson. Stuffs brought 
from England, velvets, brocades, and _ silks; 
were used as long as they lasted. 

The girl’s dress may be of blue kersey cloth 
with an apron of sea-green. She _ perhaps 


upon our land. 


Miss Warren’s research in historic types 
as expressed in her new series of period 
dolls is of increasing value to teachers. 
These Children of America for sand table, 
geography, or dramatic work, are the type 
boys and girls whose footsteps left prints 


The Iroquois, and the descendents of the 
ancient Maya race, 
appeared in previous issues. 
ren, through her Pilgrim dolls, throws new 
light on fashions in Plymouth. 


“Tittle Folks of Many Lands” 


wore cherry colored stockings. Her cap and 
kerchief were of white linen or holland. All 
her garments were tied instead of buttoned. 
Her shoes, like those of her brother, were of 
stout leather, although she may have had a 
pair of velvet “shoon” for Sunday. 

The boy had a warm leather cap, a doublet of 
tawny or brown leather lined with cloth or 
canvas, woolen breeches tied at the knees, 
and very stout shoes. A white linen “falling 
band,” or collar, and 
white cuffs completed the 
doublet. Although the 
boy of Plymouth wore 
dun colors, his stockings 
were bright in color and 
he often had a very gayly 
colored waistcoat. His 
cap, also, was colored. 
Boys’ clothing was also 
fastened by tying. But- 
tons, which were carved 
and be-jeweled in Eng- 
land at this time, were 
considered a mark of van- 
ity by the Pilgrims. 

This small’daughter of Plymouth, her arms full 
of rosy apples, may stand beside her more soberly 
dressed brother, in a historic representation of the 
first Thanksgiving in the sand table. Or the log 
houses, stockade, and forest may be copied in 
colored papers for a poster, or toy theater repro- 
duction of the period. Our new insight into the 
costume of early Plymouth gives added interest 
to the making of school costumes; the lines of the 
models are the same, but the colors and embroid- 
ery will delight children and give them a new 
interest in the children of Plymouth. 


the rural Mezican, 
Miss War- 
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ART SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
For All Those Who Wish Help or Suggestions with Art Teaching Problems 


Louise D. Tessin 


NASBA VALLEY CAUFORNIA~Y 
HARVESTS Lo ORANGES AN ADDLE 


A DAY” 
ee 
DESIGNS WISCONSIN 
NAPA caroRNIA cut FROM 
MAGAZINE 


ADVERTISE 


MENTS && 
PASTED 
ONTO COVER 
tree 


D.cRAWFORD 


Use 9”x12” construction paper for the cover and manilla, the same size, for the pages. Ruled paper may also be 
used for pages. Pictures cut from magazines may be pasted on for the designs. If the design is drawn and painted, 
outline with soft pencil, black paint or ink. Be sure that the design is well over to the right side of the cover. The 
outline must be kept simple. 

The finished booklets will prove a fascinating class problem, correlating with language and geography lessons, and 
making a splendid showing at school displays. 
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HARVEST he O) tory of 
Ghanksgiving 


Phoabe Jeare 


LOUISE. D. TESSIN 


ao Note: Letters addressed to Miss Tessin in care of Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass., will receive her prompt and experienced 
ntion. 
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FOR THE NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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SIMPLE FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN 


Copyright,1927, by Milton Bradley Co. 
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CARDBOARD TOYS THAT STAND 


Using heavy construction paper of desired color, cut two each of the dog and hobby horse parts. Color the dog’s 
collar and the horse’s saddle and hoofs. Paste the matching parts at the straight edges of head and tail. When dry, 
bend the toys open to stand. The hobby horse may also be cut double, a fold at the indicated straight edges. 


Designs by Eleanor G. Walz 
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CUT PAPER BORDER 


Design by Marjorie Boreton 


Cornstalks—Y ellow-Green. 
Ears of Corn—Light Yellow. 


Large Pumpkin—Orange, with Black 
lines. 
Small Pumpkin—Yellow-Orange. 


Stems of Pumpkins—Green. 


Alternate the design of the cornstalks 
with silhouettes as shown at bottom of 
page. If desired, log cabins may be 
used instead of the Pilgrim heads. 
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Thanksgiving Puddings 


By Mirtam 


GFep| NCE there were three elves named Grabby, 

~:| Snatch, and Gimme, and they lived 
.\7/| together in a little dark hole at the edge 
of the cow pasture. They were not 
sad polite elves, for they did not ask for 
things but just took what they wanted. They 
went around picking berries off the farmers’ 
bushes, and chewing the tops off carrots. 

One cold November day they said: “It is rather 
chilly, and we need a nice dinner. Let’s go 
somewhere and get it.” 

So they started along. 

They crossed the brook and went up on the 
other side of the bank. There was a little ice 
there, for winter was coming. Down under the 
apple tree root Mrs. Wiggy-Wog was cooking 
her dinner. She was a fat fairy about as big 
as a potato, and she had a brown face and 
black spotty eyes. The three elves stuck their 
heads in at her kitchen window. 

“Gimme your dinner!”’ said Gimme. 

“T will grab it!’ said Grabby. 

“T will snatch it!’ said Snatch. 

Mrs. Wiggy-Wog did not like these impolite 
elves at all. She took a broom and ran across 
her kitchen floor. ‘“‘Go away from here,’ she 
said. ‘I will not give you a single scrap of my 
nice dinner, if you talk that way!”’ 

She shook the broom at them, and 
they kicked their heels and hurried off. 

They went to Mrs. Squirrel’s house. 
They saw her through her door; she was 
eating dinner with her baby squir- 
rels and the dinner was nuts! 

“Gimme a nut,” said Gimme, 
at the same time taking one. 

“T’ll snatch one,” said Snatch, 
and he snatched. 

“T’ll grab one,” 
said Grabby, and 
he grabbed. 


They kicked their heels and ran off, and Mrs. 
Squirrel called after them. ‘‘You are bad fel- 
lows to take my nuts! You are not kind or 
polite!” 

“Bad, bad, bad!”’ eried all the baby squirrels, 
all chattering together. 

Grabby, Snatch and Gimme ran so fast that 
they dropped the nuts and could not find them, 
and a black satin crow laughed at this. 

“You lost them becawse!’”’ he called to them. 
“You lost them becaw-caw-cawse—’ 

But the three elves did not stop to listen. 
They ran so fast down the hill that they could 
not stop, and very soon they found themselves 
at the door of a house. On the porch they saw 
something that made them very hungry indeed. 
It was a big, sugary, brown pudding with raisins 
in it, cooling in a pan. 


“Oh, we shall have fun with that!’ they 
laughed. ‘How large it is! We will roll it 
home and eat it. Ummmmmmmmm!”’ 

They went up on the porch. Their little 


feet pattered like rain, and a woman came to 

the door to see what the tiny noise was. Of 

course she was as surprised as she could be 

when she saw three elves on her back porch. 

She looked down at them hard, and asked: 
“What are you three little scampies doing 

here?” 

“Gimme your pudding!’ said Gimme. 

“T’ll snatch it!’ said Snatch. 

grab it!’ said Grabby. 

“Oh, no you won't,” said the 
old woman, smiling very kindly. 
“My little grandchildren are here, 
and I made the pudding for them. 
Indeed you shall not have it. 
That is not the way to talk.” 

They stood 
looking at her, 
surprised. 
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“What is the way to talk?” they asked her. 

“Why, you poor little scampies,” said the old 
woman. ‘Maybe you do not know the right 
way to talk, at all. Talk this way: ‘How do 
you do, ma’am? Is there anything we can do 
for you?’ And I'll say this: ‘Yes, indeed; 
come right in, and have a nice little chunk of 
my Thanksgiving-dinner pudding, and let my little 
grandchildren look at you. They have never seen 
any elves, and they will be so surprised! You 
can sit in the high chair, for my grandchildren 
have outgrown it.’ Now come in.” 

Grabby, Snatch, and Gimme were astonished 
to be spoken to so kindly. The old woman held 
the door open, and they went into the house. 
She took the pudding; and there were her two 
little grandchildren waiting patiently to be 
served! She placed three little chunks of pud- 
ding on three little butter chips. They ate 
very greedily, but the little boy and girl did 
not eat at all because they were so surprised 
at having elves there. 

“What kind of a pudding did you call this?” 
asked Gimme, when he had swallowed his piece. 

“A Thanksgiving pudding.”’ 

“What is that?” 

“Why, you poor little scampies,” said the old 
woman. ‘I don’t suppose you know about 
Thanksgiving at all. This is the day we give 
thanks for having so many good things in our 
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lives, and we cook nice dinners, and invite 
company to eat with us.” 

‘“‘Are we your company?” 

““Yes,”’ laughed the old woman. 

“Well, I’m sorry that we can’t be your com- 
pany any longer,” said Snatch, ‘‘because we 
must go. Thank you—’ and before she knew it 
they were gone, hurrying away like little leaves 
before the wind. 

When they were outside Gimme said, “I 
liked her.”’ 

“T liked her, too,” said Snatch. 
talking seems good.” 

“Better than ours,” said Grabby. 

“T begin to feel a little thankful,” said Gimme, 
“that we found her.” 

So they scurried off, full of new thoughts; 
and when next Thanksgiving came the old 
woman found a little wee rolled-up fairy pud- 
ding on her back porch, made of nuts, honey, 
and wild goody-goodies. And it said on it: 


“Her way of 


“To our friend, Mrs. Thanksgiving, 
from Hop, Pop, and Scamper.”’ 


“The good little scampies!”’ smiled the old 
woman. ‘‘So those are their names!” 

And of course she never knew what dreadful 
names they used to have. She served the 
pudding to herself and her two little grandchil- 
dren on three little butter chips; and they 
found it delicious, full of a delightful new flavor. 


Little Red Handkerchief 


By BarBarA BENTON 


ey ITT LE Anne Williams was going along, 
2) going along, going along, and she dropped 
—/|/ her little red handkerchief. It was a 
e5%%) thick, silk one with a flower in the corner; 
$e and she dropped it on the little path 
in the woods. There was a sprinkling of snow 
on the ground that day, and the handkerchief 
lay there and looked very bright. Mrs. Squir- 
rel was coming along, coming along, coming 
along, and she saw it with her round brown eyés. 

“Oh, I am so cold today!” she was saying to 
herself. “The snow falls on my poor, poor 
back, and the wind blows my fur. Winter is 
coming, and I am cold. But I must keep on 
gathering nuts. Oh, I am so cold! I wonder 


what that bright red thing is?” 
She scampered over and looked at the hand- 
Then she picked it up in her paws 


kerchief. 


and shook it. ‘Why, it is a nice shawl!” she 
said. “I will wear it on my poor back, and then 
I will not be cold any more.’ 

So she put it on. It covered her up nicely, 
and looked bright and cozy. 

Mrs. Squirrel scampered along happily. She 
felt very rich and warm with the handkerchief 
on; it kept the wind off, and made her feel 
lucky. Shemade glad scamper-trackson the snow. 

“How glad I am I found it; how glad I am I 
found it!’ she sang to herself. ‘‘Little red 
handkerchief, I like you!”’ 

Just then she heard a soft, sad noise in a tree 
and she looked up; there was a cold, cold robin 
cuddled in his feathers shivering, with his eyes 
shut. “He looks very miserable,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. And she said, “Hello, Mr. Redbreast! 
What’s the matter?” 
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The robin did not answer. 
“He’s asleep, or just all frozen up,” thought 


Mrs. Squirrel, “I'll try again.’”’ So she said, 
“Hello up there, what’s the matter?” 

The robin opened one eye. tooooo cold!” 
he chirped. ‘‘T’oo0000, toooo, too cold.” 

“All the other robins have flown south,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘You must be the very 
last robin, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the poor fellow sadly; ‘‘the last, 
last robin.” 

Then he shut his eyes again, and gave a great 
shiver. 

Mrs. Squirrel scampered on. “‘I shall not be 
as cold as that,” she said to herself, ‘because I 
have this good red shawl. He looked very cold.”’ 
But she did not feel as happy as she had 
before. 

Suddenly she ran back to the robin’s tree. 
She chirped up to him. “Here,” she said, “‘is a 
little red handkerchief. I found it on the path. 
It makes a good shawl for us little folk. I don’t 
care for a shawl, really. Tl tuck you up——’” 

So she tucked the robin up and up and up, 
till just his head with his shut-up eyes stuck 
out; and then she took a corner of the handker- 
chief and covered his head, too, all but his bill 
and breathing holes. 

“Now stay still and feel cozy,’ she said, and 
scampered off. 
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She ran onandon. ‘I am not cold,” she said, 
quite surprised, because she really did feel 
quite warm. Warm in her toes and her back 
and her throat and all round her heart. She 
went home and began to cook her dinner. She 
made a little fat nut pudding, with honey frosting 
on it. It smelled good. 

“T hope little red handkerchief is warming 
Mr. Redbreast well,” she said, and sighed. 

Soon there was a little pecking noise at Mrs. 
Squirrel’s front door. She went to see what it was. 

There stood the robin with his eyes open, 
and they were bright and shining and happy. 
He had a little folded-up thing in his beak; 
and it was little red handkerchief. 

“T’m so warm now that I am able and ready 
to fly south,” he told Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Quick, 
before any more snow comes spilling down! 
Thank you very much for little red handkerchief. 

I’m the very last robin—!”’ 

“Have a mouthful or two of pudding before 
you start,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘Here; we will 
use little red handkerchief for a tablecloth.” 

They ate there, so cozily; and then the robin 
spread his pretty wings and flew away; and Mrs. 
Squirrel did not meet him again till early the 
next spring, on a pussy-willow tree. 

And Mrs. Squirrel went to sleep soon after 
that. Spread over her for a blanket was little 
red handkerchief. 


Master Knife and Mistress Fork 


A Story for 


the Nursery 


By Outve Post 


@ANO)\H, there you are!’ said Master Knife in 
ALIN} a thin, sharp voice as he peered across 
the Mother Goose picture on the china 
plate at the fork. ‘‘I suppose we might 
as well make the best of things.” 

“Ah, yes,”’ agreed Mistress Fork, still feeling 
sad at leaving her warm blue flannel home. “I 
fancy we are here for some great family occasion, 
but this tablecloth is very cold and harsh. I 
just can’t seem to settle myself upon it.” 

Miss Spoon, worn and bent, with three years 
of hard usage in Billy’s nursery, looked up from 
where she lay on the table beside Master Knife. 
“T am so old and dull, Billy will perhaps not want 
me any longer. I may have a taste of pudding 


now and then but nothing else to speak of,” 
she thought aloud. 

“You don’t mean to say that you want a boy 
“Why, 


to use you!”’ exclaimed Master Knife. 


Mrs. Fork and I would give our polish if we 
might only go back to our pleasant flannel-lined 
home in the jewelry shop. Only a week ago 
we had a sign printed and tied to our front door 
saying, ‘Solid Silver. We thought, with so 
fine a name, we would always—’ but the table- 
ware was suddenly silent, for Billy had come 
to his place beside the Mother Goose plate. He 
was four years old. This was his birthday, so 
he was to sit at dinner with Mother and Father 
for the first time, and use the new silver knife 
and fork. It was exciting! He took Mrs. Fork 
in his careful fingers and filled her with steaming 
green spinach. 

“T don’t like this color,’ Mrs. Fork thought. 
“Blue was always my color, blue flannel. First I 
know this boy will be using me to pick up those 
orange colored cubes beside the green vegetable. 
They look as if they had cream poured over them. 
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Of course the boy will let them slip through my 
points.”’ 

“Spinach, mother!’ Billy said as he completely 
covered Mrs. Fork’s head, “and carrots!’ as 
Mrs. Fork slipped safely under the orange colored 
cubes. ‘“‘And how good this baked potato 
is!” 

Mistress Fork had searcely time to rest, so 
busy did Billy keep her until every bit of the 
spinach, carrots and baked potato were gone. 
He spilled scarcely anything, and she did her 
best to help with every mouthful. Then he 
laid her carefully on his plate. 

“Dear me!” she said to herself, “‘I am learn- 
ing. I did not know there were so many good 
things to eat in the world, and the colors seem 
to please this boy. I am sorry that. Master 
Knife did not have a mouthful. Now, where am 
I being taken? I am riding out with the Mother 
Goose plate to the kitchen, and only look at 
that great, white cake that is passing me on its 
way 

Mrs. Fork had been almost too busy for her 
first meal and as soon as she reached the kitchen 
she dozed off to sleep. She might have slept 
all the afternoon had not a sudden gush of warm 
soapy water roused her. Many other forks, 
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knives, spoons and dishes rattled together in the 
dishpan. They began talking once more. 

“Well, well, here is Mistress Fork again,” 
said Master Knife in his shrill, scraping tone, 
but cheerily. “You should have seen me at 
the finish of the party! I was allowed to cut 
the most charming birthday cake; how skil- 
fully I slid in and out among the nuts and fruits 
that were inside! The entire top was covered 
with thick white icing. Cake sticks, as you 
know, and I was just wishing for a chance to 
wash my face and hands when, spatter, jingle, 
here I was out in the dishpan to have my polish 
put on again.” 

“T was used by Billy for his ice cream,” came 
the large voice of Miss Spoon. ‘I never expected 
such an honor. By the way,” she continued, 
“T have a piece of good news for you two strangers 
among the tableware. I overheard Billy’s 
mother say that he was to keep his new knife 
and fork in the case lined with blue in which 
they came from the jeweler’s shop.” 

Mrs. Fork rattled her tines happily. “I 
shouldn’t have been able to get through the 
winter without my blue flannel!’ she said. 

“T liked that sign,’ said Master Knife, ‘‘ ‘Solid 
Silver,’ on our front door!”’ 


Told by MyGrandmother, Jean MacNab 


By WATHARINE 


)} LONG time ago when my grandmother, 
| Jean MacNab, was a little girl and lived 
4! in her father’s house with her father, 
mother and brother John, they had Thanks- 
giving Day just as we do now; and my 
grandmother has told me that for weeks before 
Thanksgiving, preparation was begun for that 
day, as it was the great day of all the year in 
that old Vermont town. 

In those times there were not many stores; 
almost everything used was raised on the farm 
at home. The mother spun the threads and 
wove the cloth for all of Jean’s and John’s 
clothes, and the great spinning wheel that went 
round and round was Jean’s delight. Even 
the shoes at first were homemade; and when 
little Jean went upstairs to her room at night, 
where stood a bed that was so high she had to 
climb on a chair to reach it, she carried in her 
hand a candle that she herself had helped her 
mother make. Jean always liked the candle- 
light, it made such pretty pictures on the wall. 
The house where they lived stood in rich meadow- 
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land quite a distance from town, and between 
it and the town was the beginning of a great 
forest that was as yet unexplored, and was 
inhabited only by some friendly Indians who 
still had faith in the white men and their good 
intentions. 

John took a great interest in these tall dark 
men, who lived such a beautiful, free life; but 
Jean was very much afraid of them. On one 
occasion when an Indian mother came to the 
house and asked help for her little sick baby, 
Jean ran away and hid; but John stayed and 
looked on with interest while his mother took 
the little baby in her arms and told the Indian 
mother how to use the simple remedies she 
gave her to help her baby. 

That was in the summer time, when the fields 
were full of grain and corn soon to be cut down 
and stored for winter’s use. All through the 


long summer days, Jean and John had played 
out of doors in the warm sunshine and in the 
woods where the tall beech trees made perpetual 
But now the summer had gone and 


shade. 
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early autumn, too, and at last came Thanks- 
giving Day. 

I have said that there were not many stores. 
To get to the nearest one it was necessary to 
go quite a distance through the woods, or by a 
long road that curved around stretches of fields 
to the village that was the business center in 
that part of the country. 

The day before Thanksgiving, John and Jean 
were alone with their mother, who was getting 
the dinner ready. The father had gone away, 
but was expected back on Thanksgiving Day. 
As yet there had been no snow; but on this 
day the sky was a leaden gray, a few flakes of 
snow occasionally fell, and the air was chilly. 

The good things for the Thanksgiving dinner 
were almost ready. Nothing remained to be 
done but spread the flaky crust over the deep 
pie plates and fill them with the golden pumpkin. 

The mother said, ‘‘Run, John dear, and bring 
the molasses for the pies.” John went and 
returned with a brown earthen jug that seemed 
very light. His mother lifted it and slowly 
drained the last drop of molasses from the jug. 
Then she spoke: 

“No molasses to sweeten the pies, so no pump- 
kin pies for our dinner tomorrow, I fear, children.” 
John and Jean looked at each other in dismay. 

“No pumpkin pies on Thanksgiving Day— 
why, mother!” said they both in a breath. What 
were turkeys, chicken pie, the nuts they had 
gathered, and the beautiful rosy apples, if there 
were no pumpkin pies? 

John spoke up: ‘‘Why, mother, I’ll go and buy 
some molasses. It will not take long to go to 
the store, and you know I have been there 
alone before;’ and he drew himself up until 
he looked very tall. John was seven years old. 
Jean, who was five, thought him very old 
indeed. 

The mother hestitated. There really was no 
danger. The path through the woods was direct, 
and John was a careful boy. He begged so hard 
that after thinking it over she said he might go. 
It was only about noontime, and he would be 
back before the afternoon was over. 

John started out, waving his hand to Jean, 
who stood in the door to watch him go. It 
seemed very long to Jean to have to wait. She 
never liked to be separated from her brother. 

The sky now became more gloomy; and soon 
after John left, the snow, which had come so 
fitfully all day, commenced falling thick and 

fast. Jean looked out of the window to see how 
fast it covered things up, and wondered if the 
path in the woods was covered, too. She took 


a broom and, going out, swept the snow away 
from the steps and walk; but as fast as she made 
a path the snow came and covered it up. The 
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mother, too, watched from the window as the 
storm came on. She did not tell Jean how 
much she wished that John was safe at home, and 
how she regretted that she had let him go. 

The wind now began to blow very hard indeed, 
whirling the snow along and piling it up till 
landmarks were obliterated; and still John 
did notcome. Jean and mother watched together 
at the window till the last ray of light went away 
and left nothing behind but gloom and a whirl- 
ing, blinding mass of snow. Jean cried softly. 
Her mother tried to comfort her by saying that 
John was probably safe in the little village store, 
kept there by the storm; but her own heart 
was full of fear. And so the night came on. 

When John left home he walked quickly 
along the forest path that he had been over so 
many times, and reached the store just as the 
storm began to gather. He knew the man who 
stood behind the counter, for he had been to 
the store with his father often. 

“Well, John, howis this? Where’s your father? 
You didn’t come over here alone did you?” 

“Yes, I came alone; and I want some molasses, 
for tomorrow is Thanksgiving and mother is 
going to make some pumpkin pies.” 

“You are a pretty smart boy to come alone. 
My Eben wouldn’t think he could go so far on an 
errand, and he’s past eight. Here, take the 
molasses and hurry along, for we are going to 
have a storm, I think.” 

And sure enough they were. It was one of 
those sudden snowstorms that come down with- 
out much warning, like a cloud-burst in the 
summer time. 

The snow blew right in John’s face, but he 
did not mind that; he was a sturdy little New 
England boy and had been out in snow squalls 
before. So he trudged bravely on and soon 
entered the piece of woods that lay between 
him and his home. How it had changed since 
an hour ago. Now the ground was all white; 
the snow was everywhere, covering the path. 
It began to get dark, too; the short November 
day suddenly seemed to go away. But even 
this did not make John afraid. 

When he had been in the woods nearly half 
an hour, however, he stopped, for a huge syca- 
more tree stood directly before him in the path. 
That had never been there before! 

“This is not the right way,” said John; and 
he turned back. It was not easy to find the right 
path, for the beech woods have little underbrush 
growing about them, and many natural paths 
are found in every direction. John walked 
back for a short distance and then stopped again. 
He did not know where he was. All around 
him arose the tall trees, and all about him the 
snow fell fast. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Poems of Korest and Hearthside 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The West Wind 


By Percy ByssHEe SHELLEY 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 


A Riddle (a book) 


By Hannan More 


I’m a strange contradiction; I’m new and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked with gold. 

Though I never could read, yet lettered I’m found; 
Though blind, I enlighten; though loose, I am bound. 
I’m always black, and I’m always in white; 

I’m grave and I’m gay, I am heavy and light— 

In form, too, I differ,—I’m thick and I’m thin, 

I’ve no flesh and no bones, yet I’m covered with skin; 
I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than the flute; 
I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 

I’m English, I’m German, I’m French, and I’m Dutch; 
Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much; 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages. 


Guest 


He that hears much, and speaketh not all, 
Shall be welcome both in bower and hall. 
French Proverb 


Furry Tail’s Thanksgiving Party 
By GREENE 
Such lovely nuts for Furry Tail 
Came down with the November gale 
That, laden down with chestnuts tasty 
He scurried home with footsteps hasty 
To hide them in his little cupboard 
(Not like the one of Mother Hubbard!), 
Then sent out invitations hearty 
To ’tend a grand Thanksgiving party. 
The squirrels came, a frisky host, 
And had a jolly chestnut roast. 
Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


Choral for Calumet* Ceremony 
OMAHA INDIANS 


Down through the ages vast, 

On wings strong and true, 

From great Wa-kon-dé comes 

Good will to you— 

Peace, that shall here remain. 
*T he early Calumets, or pipes of peace, were two perforated 
sticks, like pipe stems, one painted blue to represent the sky 
and the other green to typify the earth, each with bright col- 
ored decoration and plumage. 


The Gift of Peace 


OtTor INDIANS 


Far above the earth he soars, 
Circling the clear sky, 
Flying over forests dim, 
Peering in shadows, 
Seeking far and wide his child, 
To give him peace. 
Native Chant 
Before Grace 
By Mariorre WILSON 
When you say for food a grace, 
Make sure you have a shining face, 
And wash your hands; 
For then God understands 
One gay and grateful heart, at least, 
Comes to His feast. 
Copyright, ‘‘The Merry-Go-Round,” Basil Blackwell, Ltd. 


Book Plate 
By Roacer Prpys* 


Now in this book I put my name, 
Because I would not lose ye same. 


*Cousin to Samuel Pepys 


Corn Shocks 


By CRAWFORD 


Sturdy in the winter, golden in the sun, 

Marshaled in the valleys where the zig-zag fences run, 
Fairylike in moonlight, tawny in the dawn, 

Dusky on the hilltop when the light is gone. 
Something of a steeple, something of a tree, 
Something of a wigwam, old and dear to me. 


Copyright, The Century Magazine, October, 1926 


Whisky-Frisky 


Whisky-Frisky, 
Hippity hop, 
Up he goes 

To the tree top! 


Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he scampers 
To the ground. 


Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 


Where’s his supper? 
In the shell, 
Snappy, cracky, 
Out it fell. 
Author Unknown 


. Canticle of the Sun 
By St. Francis or Assisi 
Most high, all-powerful good Lord, 
Yours are the praises, the glory, and honor, and every blessing. 
To you alone, O Most High, they belong, 
And no man is worthy to mention your name. 


Be praised, O my Lord, with all your creatures, 

Especially my Lord and Brother the Sun, who gives the day, 
For it is by him that you show us your light. 

He is beautiful and radiates with a great splendor; 

Of you, O Most High, he is the symbol. 


Be praised, O my Lord, for Sister Moon 
And the Stars. 

In Heaven you have made them, 

Clear and precious and beautiful. 


Be praised, O my Lord, for Brother Wind, 
And for the Air and the Mist, 

For the clear Heaven, 

And for all the seasons of the year 

By which you give life to your creatures 
And support them. 

Be praised, O my Lord, for Brother Fire, 
Through whom you light up the night. 
He is beautiful and jolly, 

Strong and full of courage. 


Be praised, O my Lord, for our Mother Earth, 
Who sustains us and keeps us, 

And brings forth different tasting fruits. 

And flowers of many colors, 

And the grass. 


Let us all praise and bless my Lord, 
And thank Him, and serve Him with great humility. 
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Cop: Curer or Dogs. 
Illustrated by Paul Bransom. 


By Reginald M. Cleveland. 
Milton Bradley Company, 

Springfield, Mass. $2.50. 

HERE is no finer book for boys and girls than 
the story ofadog. ‘Cop’ isa particularly fine 

book about the shepherd breed, which we know as 
the police dog. We have confused a supposed 
wolf ancestry with this breed which is so adaptable 
to training that it surpasses man in service to 
flock and herd, as couriers and scouts in war, and 
guardians of the peace in our city police depart- 
ments. ‘The preface of the book sets us right on 
this point. The shepherd dog is the exact 
opposite of the wolf, faithful instead of treacher- 
ous, courageous where the wolf is a coward, 
intelligent almost beyond belief. ‘As far back 
as we have records the shepherd dog has been 
raised and bred for the protection and manage- 
ment of the flock and herd. Itis only natural that 
with the development of civilization, the so-called 
police dog should have been bred for service and 
rescue of the human herd of mankind. In this 
service he is truly noble and an example to man. 

The story begins with the birth of a litter of 
pups of which ‘‘Cop”’ proves himself to have the 
most instinctive courage. The friend of some 
children, he grows up on a stock farm and has his 
first lessons in herding. After saving a child’s 
life from a runaway horse, he merits training 
with a professional, and the remainder of the 
book shows us ‘‘Cop,” winner in an international 
exhibit of similar dogs, and hero at home when he 
again saves the life of one of his human friends 
through trailing and capturing a kidnapper. 

Many facts about the history and methods of 
training of the police dog both here and in Europe, 
as well as vivid descriptions of a bench 
showing give the book splendid authenticity. 
The paintings which illustrate the story 
are excellent examples of the work of 
one of our greatest American artists. 
But the important value of 
the book is its background of 
fellowship between dog life and 
ours, a pattern of devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, obedi- 
ence, and match- 
less courage. 


THe Toy SympHony Orcuestra. Its 
and Training. By J. Lilian Vandevere. 
Birchard and Company, Boston. 
Handbook $0.50. 


HE growth and popularity of the children’s 

orchestra make this pamphlet of real value to 
the teacher who is supplied with toy orchestral 
instruments but is untrained in their educational 
use. The booklet contains only the most useful 
and necessary description and suggestions for 
method;. those musical instruments essential for 
the best effect; proper balance of parts; method 
of playing the drum, rhythm sticks, triangle, 
tambourine, wood block, cymbals, bird whistle, . 
sand blocks and xylophone; the child leader; seat- 
ing; and correlation with creative activity. The 
author has prepared printed musical scores with 
orchestration, simple and more advanced. These 
scores include such well-known selections as ‘“The 
Soldier’s March” by Schuman, ‘Album Leaf”’ 
and “‘Anitra’s Dance” by Grieg, ‘Minuet from 
Symphony in E-flat” by Mozart, and ‘Toy 
Symphony” by Hayden. 


Organization 
22 pages. C.C. 
Scores $0.40-S0.80. 


Tue New Puysicaut Epucation. By Thomas Denison 
Wood, A.M., M.D., and Rosalind Frances Cassidy, 
A.M. 457 pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.40. 

T= work is based upon the premise that 

there should be a rational program of physical 

education activities in the schools, and that such 
a program must be grounded in the original nature 
of the human being, in this manner providing 
satisfying expression in vigorous action for the 
wholesome, natural bodily impulses of youth. 
The authors, who base their theories upon the 
educational philosophy of John Dewey, William 
Heard Kilpatrick, Frank M. McMurray, 
and Edward T. Thorndike, use a new term, 
naturalized physical education, defining it 
as a recognition of the racial, national, 
community, vocational and individual 
needs for right bodily exercise. This 
point of view brings the book into 
the present aim of the schools for 
citizenship and character 
training. 

Physical edu- 
ation has not 
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kept pace with community life. 
phere of the modern schoolroom with its flexible 
equipment and encouragement of activity in chil- 
dren, the public playground movement, the dra- 
matic education of youth through outdoor plays 


and the little 
theater, the 
larger gymna- 
sium and _ in- 
door play space 
with whichevery 
new school is 
provided, the in- 
spiration of our 
junior organ- 
izations for ath- 
letics, camping, 
nature study 
and the like, the 
manual training 
room with work 
bench instruc- 
tion for making 
recreational 
equipment all 
point toward a 


more harmoni- 
ous develop- 
ment of the 
bodies of our 
American boys 
and girls. The 
weak spot in 


the program has 
been our fum- 
bling for a 
rational proce- 
dure which 
would mold to- 
gether all these 
activities, or at 
least give them 
a reason in defi- 
nite results ac- 
complished — for 
being. 

This book 
defines units of 
content for the 
new physical 
education; the 
natural  activi- 
ties of the 
child’s daily life; 


free play and games; 


adapted to 


club 


activities and 
dramatic expression in dancing, folk festivals 
and pageants; social service and prevocational 
activities; self-testing activities; individual cor- 
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The free atmos- 
for adults. 


Ot Timely Interest in the 
Magazines 


_ Forty Years in Kindergarten 


An Interview with Patty Smith Hill by Beulah Amidon, in 
‘*Survey Graphic’’ for September 
“Great things have been happening in kindergarten and primary edu- 
cation in the last forty years. I think the children are happier now than 
they used to be, more normal in mind and body because we understand 


them better. But it is only a beginning we have made—there is so much 
yet to do.” 


A Doctor Remakes Education 


Alfred Adler, M.D., in ‘‘Survey Graphic’’ for September 


“Every normal child is capable of fathoming the springs of his own 
action and reaching an understanding of his life. If I find a child who 
fails to follow me as I trace the roots of his mistakes, I can always be 
sure that I have blundered either in interpreting his situation or in 
describing it to him.” 


Home Improvement through School 
Instruction 
By Ivol Spafford, in ‘‘Journal of Home Economics’’ for September 
“The day is not far distant when it will be easy to recognize homes 
which have in them students in vocational classes, or even when a com- 
munity in which such work is being carried on will reflect its influence 
in the general character of its homes.” 


The Myth of the Unconscious 


By John B. Watson, in ‘‘Harper’s Magazine’’ for September 
“With a word-world adequately substitutable for the object-world, 
the child is to some extent master of his own destiny, independent of 
the world of sights, sounds, smells and tastes.”’ 


Hans Christian Andersen—His Private 
Notebook 


Translated and published for the first time by Carl Lorain Withers, 
in ‘‘The Forum’’ for September 


‘““Many people are better than they seem. 
periods and nations.” 


So it is, too, with some 


athletics and sports as 
excursions; 


rective gymnastics; and recreational activities 
When we consider these, we find 
that all are necessary for a rounded-out program 
in physical education, but we have been bound 
down to efforts that had for their aim mental 


discipline and 
muscle training, 
although _ belief 
in both of these 
as goals is dis- 
appearing. 
Theory pre- 
dominates in 
the book, but 
the curriculum 
is discussed and 
outlined, prob- 
lems, projects 
and various pro- 
grams are given 
by grades, and 
there is a valua- 
ble listing of 
source material. 
The  qualifica- 
tions of the 
teacher of phys- 
ical education 
are described, as 
well as the great 
world move- 
ments in physi- 
cal education 
from that of the 
Greeks to our 
present world- 
wide interest in 
scouting and 
camping. This 
is a timely and 
notable text for 
normal school 
and college 
study. 
READINGS. Se- 
lected by Walter 
de la Mare and 


Thomas Quayle, 
D. Litt. With 
woodcut illustra- 


tions by C. T. 
Nightingale. 436 
pages. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New 
York. $5 


HIS beautiful book is a compilation for chil- 
dren of the best in English prose, that they may 
learn how to find and make their own the fine 
and imperishable things in literature. 


The more 


than one hundred selections are taken from the 
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rich sources of folk lore, from Bunyan, Addison 
and Dickens, from Cowper, Lang, and Stevenson; 
following the torch lighted by these immortals, 
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its spark still pointing the way for today’s genius, _ to it. 


are selections from such modern writers as John 


Masefield, Elea- 
nor Farjeon and 
A. A. Milne. 
The introduc- 
tion is in itself 
an example of 
the best in 
prose, as well as 
a definition of 
the place of 
literature inlife: 
“To be able to 
read is to be 
able to explore 
—as far as we 
will and can. 
Even the small- 
est library, con- 
sisting only of a 
few score books 
in the English 
language, will 
be proof of how 
wide and rich 
and plenteous a 
world ours is. 
No one man’s 
life, even if he 
lived to the age 
of Methuselah, 
and if he used 
all the time he 
could spare 
from his day’s 
work and from 
the great living 
world of man 
and of nature, 
would be enough 
for its complete 
discovery. None 
the less, as soon 
as have 
learned to read, 
we can begin to 
make our choice. 
“First the A 
BC; then little 
words; then on 


to nursery rhymes, 
then more difficult; 


come at last to the stories and the poetry and 
the histories of the peoples of the world, of all 
that is in it, of the stars above and the seas 


and easy tales and verses; 
and so as we grow older we 


In the December Issue of 


American Childhood 


The Babyhood Survey in New Russia 
Vera Fedizevsky, who directs preschool and kin- 
dergarten methods in the Pedagogical Technicum, 
Moscow, tells of the development of nursery edu- 
cation in Russian manufacturing towns and vil- 
lages, and its implications in the lowered child 
death rate. Illustrated. 


As I Know Children from Painting Them 

By Jessie Willcox Smith. The deepest loved 
painter of child life in America, in one of the few 
interviews she has ever given, tells what she has 


learned of childhood’s ways from her models. 
Illustrated. 


Thoughts for Toy Buyers 
By Laura Poulsson. More than twenty-five 
years ago an editor of the Magazine wrote this 
paper on education through selected playthings, 
which is so modern in its implications that it will 
find Christmas publication. 


Method Articles 
Language Teaching. Arithmetic. Kindergar- 
ten Curriculum. Differentiated Reading Assign- 
ments. 
Special Features 
Christmas Stories and Craft- Work. Art Service. 
Music. Dramatics. 


beneath, of our spirits and minds and bodies, 
and of all that the human imagination has 
dreamed and made and done. There is no end 


“So, too, the more we know and the more we 


discover in our 
own living ex- 
perience, the 
better shall we 
understand the 
books we read. 
One reflects the 
other, just as a 
looking-glass 
with its still 
charm reflects 
what lies in 
front of its still 
surface. Books 
worth reading 
will help us also 
in a measure to 
meet our 
troubles and 
cares, and to 
do our small 
part in making ° 
and keeping the 
earth a happy 
place for those 
who will come 
after us.” 
DrawinG, DEsIGN 
AND CRAFT- 
By 
Frederick J. 
Glass. 235 pages. 
Illustrated. 
Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New 
York. $4.75. 
HIS is a 
second edi- 
tion of Mr. 
Glass’s_ valua- 
ble manual for 
teachers of the 
arts and crafts, 
elaborated and 
now comprising 
one hundred 
and forty plates, 
both in black 
and white, and 
color. The text 


is one of the most complete in the subject. 
The descriptions of technic and treatment begin 
with elementary drawing exercises founded on 
geometric forms, developing in the chapters 
devoted to the later grades to the ornamental 
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possibilities of natural objects such as _ tree 
shapes, flowers, leaves, animals, fishes and insects. 
After brushwork, the student is introduced to 
light and shade, and pattern, and design from 
the details of historic ornament. There are 
sections of the book on lettering, color, figure, 
symbolic and heraldric design, proportion and 
illustrative composition. 

In the craft division of his book Mr. Glass 
deals with wood-block cutting and printing, 
linoleum cutting, wood carving and staining, inlay, 
stenciling and hand-wrought jewelry. The work 
is thorough and practical, the outcome of the 
author’s long experience as art teacher and 
supervisor. 


Childhood in the News 

The president of the University of California 
has announced the establishment of an institute 
of child welfare in the university. The Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has made liberal 
appropriations for its maintenance for a period of 
six years beginning with July, 1927. The Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations 
has pledged to defray during the six-year period 
the rental charges of such off-campus housing 
space as the institute will require. Herbert R. 
Stolz, M.D., has been*appointed director of the 


institute, and Harold E. Jones, Ph.D., director 
of research. 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has ended its child-guidance demonstration clinic 
in Philadelphia with the organization of a per- 
manent clinic established as a result of the 
demonstration. Frederick H. Allen, M.D., is 
director of the new clinic. Its aim and functions 
will be as follows: To help all social and educa- 
tional agencies in the community in the study and 
treatment of behavior disorders; to undertake the 
study of a limited number of problem children 
referred by parents; to serve as a community 
educational center for the development of a 
better understanding of the problem child in the 
home, the school, and the court; and to devote as 
much time as possible to intensive research and 
study. 


During the recent Toronto meeting of World 
Federation of Education Associations, the section 
on the education of the behavior-problem child, 
that on the relation of the school to the com- 
munity and the one dealing with parent-teacher 
and home-and-school associations drew larger 
and more interested audiences than those meetings 
which had for their themes subjects less closely 
related to the vital, fundamental things of child 


A pencil that helps little fingers 


‘ 


‘make the grade” more easily— 


that is a pencil worth while. 


The “ Beginners’”’ Packet con- 


And it’s yours when we learn your address. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 


tains a sample of this pencil. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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life and child training. The commonplace lan- 


guage of children, of home, and of school, and folk 
music were plainly the things that appealed 
strongest to this large group of professional 
people from many countries and of many tongues 
and creeds. 


Larger School Grounds 

Five acres or more of land for elementary 
schools and ten acres or more for high schools, 
juniors or seniors, have been acquired by several 
large cities in California, Georgia, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Wi isconsin, as announced by the 
National Conference on City Planning through 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Sixty cities report a definite volicy 
of providing five or more acres for elementary 
schools and ten or more acres for high schools. 
Small cities, where unimproved ground is avail- 
able at reasonable prices, make a better showing, 
and fifty cities of 15,000 to 125,000 population 
report the acquisition of five acres or more for 
school sites since 1915. Cost of land for schools 
in small cities ranged from $500—$8,000, and in 
some instances to as high as $18,000 per acre. 
In Chicago as much as $30,000 per acre was paid. 


An institute on nutritional problems of chil- 
dren, held for two weeks in Milwaukee, Wis., this 
summer, was sponsored by the State board of 
health. The course covered twenty-four hours 
of work per week, four or five hours a day, con- 
sisting of lectures and demonstrations. A fee of 
$15 was charged for this course, with an additional 
charge of $2 for materials used. This idea is help- 
ful for other cities. 


Action, Imitation, 
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Increasing American Red Cross 
Membership 
The Annual Roll Call of the American Red 
Cross will be held this year, from Armistice Day 
to Thanksgiving, November eleventh to twenty 
fourth.** With a membership of more than three 


millions and an additional Junior membership of 
six millions, it has become the recognized agency 
of the American people for extending service to 
humanity. Its work is supported through the 
membership dues secured once a year during the 


Roll Call. 


and Fun Senes 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
7 issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 


dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Jack the Giant Killer 


Red Riding Hood —The Seven Kids 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Here is the list: 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk —Sleeping Beauty 
PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET I 


$223. Outline de- 
signs that may be used 
for cut paper, painted 
posters or painted pan- 
els and borders in 
schoolroom or home, 
printed on durable 
stock, with special col- 
oring instructions. The 
subjects are: This Little 
Pig Went to Market, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Little Miss Muffet, Little Red 
Hen, Cinderella, Puss in Boots, Little Red Riding 
Hood, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Peter Rabbit, Jack Horner, Three Bears. Size 
17 x 22, printed on good stock, packed in durable box. 


POSTER PATTERNS OF LITTLE FOLKS 
CLASSICS—SET II 


Similar 


8224. 


subjects. 


with twelve different 


ART STENCILS 


to above 


$255. A set of artistically designed stencils de- 
voted to subjects of interest to children. They provide 
excellent outlines for coloring with paint or crayon and 
are also appropriate for the decoration of fabrics of all 
kinds. The subjects include animals, birds, butterflies, 


In durable box. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE SIMPLIFIED 
DRAWING 

These designs, based on the simple geometrica ] shapes, 
enable the child to learn to draw in easy, natural stages, 
bird and animal forms. The drawings are developed step 
by step, line by line, with explanatory notes. There are 
three sets as follows, each containing twelve sheets of de- 
signs, put up in portfolio. 


$220. BIRDS AND FOWL. 
ANIMALS. 8222 


and border design motifs. 


8221. DOMESTIC 
CIRCUS ANIMALS 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


ULL 
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Library Development 
County libraries have been established in two 
hundred and twenty-three of the counties in the 
United States, and forty-eight of them are in Cali- 
fornia. One or more county libraries are main- 
tained in each of thirty-two states. There are 
fourteen accredited library schools in the United 
States, according to a report of the American 
Library Association. These schools are located 
in ten different states. Though students usually 
attend a school in their own or an adjacent state, 
many prefer to study in a different environment, 
thus making the state distribution of students 
widespread. The twenty-two students reported 
from Iowa were enrolled in nine different schools. 
Of the total number of students enrolled in the 
accredited schools, sixty-four per cent had three 
years of college work, and eleven per cent had 

high school graduation or equivalent. 


For Progressive Education 


The Progressive Education Association will 
hold its next annual conference of members and 
friends in New York City, Thursday and Friday, 
March 8 and 9, with the Hotel Commodore as 
headquarters. This association will go forward 
actively with its work this year, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Stanwood Cobb, Headmaster, Chevy 
Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, Md. 
The Executive Committee is pleased to announce 
that Dr. John Dewey, the acknowledged leader of 
progressive thought in America, has_ kindly 
accepted the office of Honorary President of the 
Association. 


The College Mother Looks at Children’s 
Books 


(Continued from page 13) 


would like to enjoy the same things? I always 
look at what has been marked by other readers!” 

The number of books suitable and available 
for the mother’s use with a child at home is so 
great that it is difficult to make a selection. A 
publication sent out by the American Library 
Association, entitled “Graded List of Books for 
Children,” is a reliable guide. This pamphlet 
gives a sketch of the books listed, and also the 
age of the child for which it is suited. I have 
found Curry and Clippinger’s ‘Children’s Litera- 
ture” invaluable. In it one finds many Mother 
Goose jingles and nursery rhymes, fairy stories 
traditional and modern, fables and myths, poetry 
suited for children of the preschool age, and 
sufficient biography and hero stories. When I 
have mentioned this series I have pretty 
nearly covered a mother’s library for the early 
years. Some helpful books, that might be called 
“methods” books, are Bryant’s ‘How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” and “Stories to Tell Chil- 
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dren,” and St. John’s “Stories and Story Telling.” 
Joseph Jacob’s ‘“The Ant and the Grasshopper” 
is a good story, so are Margaret Hunt’s “‘The 
Bremen Town Musicians” and “Briar Rose.” 
Clifton Johnson’s versions of “The Little Red 
Hen” and ‘Little Red Riding-Hood,” are always 
favorites. In poetry, Mary Howitt’s ‘The Oak 
Tree,” Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha,’ Stevenson’s 
“My Bed is a Boat,’ Margaret Vandergrift’s 
“The Sandman,” Tennyson’s ‘The Snowdrop,” 
should be used by the mother. 

There may be children who learn to read and 
enjoy literature in spite of their parents, but cer- 
tainly the chances are heavily against them. 
Likewise, there may be others who will not care 
for reading even though their parents do. I 
think, however, that the fault even then is with 
the parents, for more than likely they have not 
chosen wisely the books which will interest their 
particular children. After all, one must begin 
with the child. Through impressions and sug- 
gestions almost anything can be accomplished. 
Children absorb their surroundings far more than 
most grown-ups are aware. They become what 
they feed upon mentally, just as much as they are 
influenced physically by whatever diet we offer 
them. 

From the school, from the pulpit, and from the 
press, we hear that children are not reading, can- 
not be interested in reading those books that are 
worth-while. The obvious question to ask is, 
whose fault is it? Can we conscientiously place 
the blame on society? I am inclined to believe 
that those young people who are not appreciative 
of today’s books can point an accusing hand at 
their parents, particularly their mother. 


Dramatization in Forming the Child’s 
Literary Taste 
(Continued from page 16) 

of children the entire story of Honore Willsie 
Morrow’s “On to Oregon.” This was done with- 
out scenery but with some properties. As a 
matter of fact the story, being a narrative, is 
merely a succession of episodes. It was a very 
simple matter to “lift”? these from the book. As 
a result all winter there has been a great interest 
among our boys and girls in books about Oregon. 
“On to Oregon,” Irving’s ‘Astoria’? and many 
other books available on the Northwest have 
been eagerly read by these young people. 

Sometimes a fanciful setting can be devised to 
introduce a whole group of books otherwise 
unrelated. For instance, we used the dream 
background one Children’s Book Week to present 
a boy who had to stay indoors because of a cold 
and was bemoaning the fact that he had no one 


with whom he could play. His fairy godmother 


takes the matter in hand and in rapid succession 
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Alamac Hotel 


Broadway and Seventy-First Street 
New York City 


The perfect selection when visiting 
the Metropolis 


600 Rooms each with bath, 
shower and servidor 

Renowned CONGO ROOM & Aerial 

eX Balcony, Coolest Place in Town! 

“Because of location it is an ideal summer botel 

Many garages nearby—pienty of parking space 


TARIFF MODERATE 


Lats Management 


Wire at Our Expense for Reservationsl 


§o near the Ocean its called- 
‘The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 
one of the Worlds finest Hotels 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


NEW JERSEY 
JOEL HILLMAN as JULIAN HILLMAN 
President Vice President & Manager 


—— 


BATHING FROM ROOMS 


Representatives to solicit 
. subscriptions for 
American Childhood. 


Write for Mighest 


Commission 


Details Paid 
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Old Master 


ij 


Made in Two Sizes | 


No. 91—8 Asst. Colors |! 
in tuck box. j 
No. 92—8 Asst. Colors || 
in slide-lid hand- || 
made box. 
No. 93—8 Asst. | 
Colors in enam- 
eled hinged 
metal box. 


| 
| 
| 


Old Master Pressed Crayons also sold in bulk—any color. 


PRESSED CRAYONS. 


_ The Old Master Pressed Crayon has a fine color || 
| strength, is even and smooth marking, does not smear || 
| or flake, and has excellent blending qualities. 


Send for samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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he meets Robin Hood, Hiawatha, Huckleberry 
Finn and a number of other book characters, all 
of whom come on the stage in quite characteristic 
bits of action and dialogue. When he awakens 
he decides he need not go outside to find compan- 
ionship, and the curtain falls as he reaches toward 
his bookshelf. 

There are countless simple ways to dramatize 
the plots of books or the book idea, and our experi- 
ence has proved that such dramatizing, no matter 
how simply done, is a valuable aid in creating a 
desire to read the books themselves. The main 
idea is to keep the performance, for the actors, 
play; for the audience, entertainment.. There 
is no need for elaborate scenery. If the great 
Elizabethans could create illusion without scen- 
ery, we ought to, especially for an imaginative 
child audience. All we have in our modern radio 
drama is a voice. 

A few properties are easily handled and lend 
color. Lighting, these days, usually can be 
managed and creates atmosphere. Costumes 
can be designed of crepe paper, cheesecloth, gilt 
and silver paint, adhesive tape, rope and other 
odds and ends. It is well for a children’s audi- 
ence to have a raised stage. If there is none, one 
can be made of boards spread over boxes. An 
announcer who gives the time, the place, and the 
characters, serves in place of printed programs 
and can be used to link up the scenes. 

The following are a few of the newer books that 
offer dramatic possibilities and which should lead 
to an interest in related books as well: 


“Shen of the Sea,”’ by Arthur B. Chrisman. 

“The First Days of Man,” by Frederic A. Kum- 

mer. 

“The Magic Forest,’ by Stewart Edward White. 

“Chi-Wee,” by Grace Moon. 

“The Rabbit Lantern,” by Dorothy Rowe. 

“Rain on the Roof,” by Cornelia Meigs. 

“Book of Stars for Young People,” by William T. 
Olcott. 

“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“On to Oregon,” by Honore Willsie Morrow. 

‘Rose of the Winds,” by 8. Lustig. 

“Quest of the Sea Otter,’’ by Sabra Conner. 

“The Adventures of Odysseus and The Tales of 
Troy,” by Padarie Colum. 


The Multiplication Bugbear 
(Continued from page 18) 
Here are three examples: 


Toy Erector. 
Strips of metal with circular holes, also screws 
for building. 
Put a long bar on your paper and mark around 
it, also the holes. You will want a sharp pencil. 
How many holes in the bar? 
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‘ail How many in the two long bars? 
on How many holes in the four short bars? “A Distinguished Contribution to the 


Draw the big square and its holes. Count them. Poetic Life of Childhood.” 


For divided quotations, use rather long sen- 
tences at first which can sensibly be split in either 
of two places. A comparison of the. different 

T. results is helpful in showing the advantage of 
variation in writing: 

“Tf it is pleasant,” announced Mother, 
if you are all good, we will have a picnic.” 

“Tf it is pleasant, and if you are all good,” 
announced Mother, ‘‘we will have a pienic.”’ 

pel One pupil said that Mother would be sure to 
pause after ‘good’ instead of “pleasant” to 
make it more impressive and give the children a 
chance to cry out, “Yes! What?” 

After several divided quotations have been 
changed to undivided ones, and the simple 
quotations have been divided, a test of all three 
may be given: 


“stay How many holes are there altogether? 
a Are there enough screws for -all the holes? SS : 
If not, how many are you short? POEMS 
Count the threads on a screw. a OUR 
How many threads in all the screws? Compiled by by 
Now make anything you like. SHERWIN 
Egg Whisk. 
ain Count the spokes in the big wheel. Put a 
ITS, spot of ink on your first one to help you. 
ere Count the spokes on each of the little wheels. ait 
eat How many. times do the spokes of the little —_ 
en- wheel go into the spokes of the big wheel? ‘ ’ 
ive When you turn the big wheel once, how many Poems for the Children S H our 7 
dio times does the little one go round? WOOK the. tent 
If you turn the big one ten times, how many whose pages the adult will have to interpret and 
nd times does the little wheel spin? adapt in order to form a taste for poetry in the 
be If you do it one hundred times? early years. Each poem included is short and its sub- 
nes How many coils in the spring handle? ject-matter is that of childhood. The child will learn 
: : ; the verses naturally and make them a part of his life 
rilt How long, how broad, and how deep must a a a 
her box be to hold the ege whisk? They are classified and grouped under fourteen sub- 
di- a ject headings covering a wide range of child interests, 
yne and representing the work of best known poets, from 
An Count the violet beads. Shakespeare to Walter D. La Mare. 
Vie Count the gold beads. 
Add them MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ms 
How many beads shall I want to make four 
necklaces? 7 
h Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints || 
should I have? | ] 
im- Teaching Punctuation Through Doing | —— ] 
‘Conti 1 fr 26) i Average Size Priced | 
ite ss Naina 3% x 444 inches 3 cts. to 2 cts. 
| 


MINIATURES | 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


226 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


With individual instruction texts for teachers 
Read this unsolicited testimonial : 


THE BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, Inc., 
8 East 49th Street, New York City. 

Dear Sirs: 1am very pleased to write a word of endorsement of some of } 
your —— ations which I have just had the pleasure of glancing over. 

The Day Masterpiece Miniatures, because of their somewhat larger size 
and interesting variety of new subjects, offer an enriched opportunity for pic- 
ture study. The prints which I saw also seemed most excellent in color quality. 
; I was especiz ally pleased to see the Historic Ornament Series, a very wel- 
i} come addition in the field of Art Appreciation. At last we are able, through 
+} color, to teach our children that fine art may be expressed in common uten- 
| sils, wearing apparel, and home furnishings as well as in pictures and statues. 


(Signed) ROYAL B. FARNUM, 
State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. 


and 


September 16, 1927. 


— “T am the one who broke the window,” Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 
admitted Harry. 

ind “T am the one,” admitted Harry, “who broke BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 

cil. the window.” EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


Harry admitted that he broke the window. | Dept. A. C. 8 East 49th St. New York | 
Let the children choose sides as for a spelling |_———---____--_-_-_-_-___--—- aad 
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For SCHOOLS and | 
KINDERGARTENS | 
HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- || 
ing and developing the ‘“ACME’”’ Lines of || 
School Scissors. is your guarantee that “ACME” | 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred | 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
undred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
a of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
ollege. 


Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 
19 pp. 30 cents 
A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 
Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
| 
| 
| 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First | 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is neededforeach |) 
pupil each month. i 

Record of the Typical Activities-of the Curriculum; Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


CHILDHOOD 


match and give first one example of this punc- 
tuation and then the other until the time is up 
and the final score is taken, or the class can call 
on each other for an illustration of any one of 
the three kinds from their seats. 

When the language group is taught to ‘‘do it” 
themselves, these difficult points are happily 
and thoroughly learned. 


GRAMMAR TAUGHT ORIGINAL DICTATION 


Direct Address “Good morning, little 

Declarative Sentence girl,’ said the stranger 

whose voice was_ kind. 


Interrogative Sentence 
Singular Possessive 
Separated Quotations 
Contraction 


“Can you tell me how to 
reach Evergreen Avenue? 
This dog’s collar has that 
address on it and he’s lost.” 


“T’m_ sorry,’ answered 
Marie, the little girl, “but 
I’ve never heard of it. My 
mother’s house is here and 

we'll ask her. 


“All right,” replied the 


New Paragraph 

A ppositive 

Split Quotation 

Small ‘‘m”’ in Mother 


Separation of all right 


stranger. 
Oh, Cap. “M” for The child’s voice called, 
Mother “Oh, Mother, will you 
Spelling of Here come here?” 
Who’s “Who’s there? I can’t 
Spelling of Hear hear you. The children’s 


Plural Possessive 


trains are making such a 
Spelling of Their 


noise in their room.”’ 

It’s “It’s I,”’ shouted Marie 
Its clearly, ‘and a dog has 
lost its way.” 


She told them she would 
come right down. 


Indirect Quotatien 


The Child’s Enviroment in Teaching Reading 
(Continued from page 22 


pupils’ readers and library books, in relation 
to their everyday lives, that we may anticipate 
and prepare them for the necessary background. 
Then, only, can reading be a truly intelligent 
process. The goal has been reached when the 
children read voluntarily, extensively and with 
evident absorption. It is not enough that a 
child learn to read rapidly and understandingly. 
He must develop a real love for it. A knowl- 
edge of what books are in the home might 
influence our reading in the classroom. ‘There 
is a little girl in our sixth grade whose parents 
furnish her with all the books possible for a 
child of her age to enjoy. In her library is a 
fine set of reference works. These books could 
be used so much more by the child who owns 
them if the teacher were familiar with home 
possibilities and co-operative in -using them. 
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There may be also the child who 
has many home books which he 
has never read. He _ often 
depends upon books from the 
school library, when there are 
not enough of them to supply 
the children who do not have 
reading material at home. 

There seems to be no end to 
the ways in which the child’s 
environment modifies and en- 
riches the curriculum. Surely 
a course of study in reading is 
needed in which we shall start 
the children on the road with 
which they are familiar. Their 
fund of general knowledge will 
be enriched by the material 
they can feel, see and touch. 
Later, pictures and factual teach- 
ing can function with possibility 
of result, but all through our 
lives education is adjustment to 
environment. 


A Kindergarten for Rural 
Children 
(Continued from page 24) 
home kindergarten for the three- 
and four-year-olds who are not 
included in their free kinder- 
garten. 

The free clinic for preschool 
children conducted last summer 
in Warren by the state and 
sponsored by one of the women’s 
clubs, was eagerly attended by 
as many mothers and children of 
the town and country as the 
clinic could possibly care for. 
Within the last year and a 
half two groups of mothers of 
preschool children have studied 
the course, ““How Children Build 
Habits,”’ prepared by the educa- 
tional secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Women. Discussions in churches 
and clubs and conversations on 
the streets, revealing the light 
esteem in which parents have 
held the play of childhood, are 
gradually being replaced by a 
fine comprehension of the oppor- 
tunity which play presents in 
molding the character of a child 
in his early years. That super- 
vised play was a luxury in 
which only lazy mothers indulge, 
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JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH’S 


“FIVE SENSES” 


Eminently suitable for the schoolroom, playroom and home 


SMELLING 


T hese reproductions 
of Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
best known paintings 
are beautifully done in 
four colors. They are 
splendid specimens of 
her most delightful 
work. 


TASTING 


HEARING 


Other pictures by 
Jessie Willcox 
Smith that we 
carry in stock are 
as follows: 


~ “THE NURSERY 
RHYME TALES 


Sleeping Beauty 
Cinderella 
Beauty andthe 
Beast 
Goldie Locks 
Night before 
X mas 
His Christmas 
Dinner 
Little Red Riding 
Hood 
Size 9x12 
Mounted on plate- 
marked white 
stock. Price, 50c 
each. 


DODGE PUBLISHI 


A 


Size of each picture 
7144x10%, mounted on 
plate-marked heavy 
white stock, 14x18 


inches. Price 50c each. 


148-156 WEST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Helps For Mothers 


A new idea in a rich library of the most carefully selected 


material to help mothers in guiding and: instructing their children. 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
{Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


is endorsed by America’s Leading Authorities 


N one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially adapted for very little 

children—and such stories are the hardest of all stories to find. Another volume is 
crammed full of just the right suggestions for games and occupations to answer ade- 
quately the cry of ‘‘What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells you how to 
explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, the everyday things of life 
that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonderfully inspiring 
and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling 
how best to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. And lastly, 
volume of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman 
brings the five volumes to your door. We want you 
to inspect these books for a week at your leisure, free. 


Comm Riverside Press Send This Coupon NO W : 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just what I 
want, I will return the books within seven days after receiving them, without obligation; or, if satis- 
factory. I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month thereafter for sev en 
months, or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. This offer limited to 
United States and Canada. 


is a sentiment hereabout that is 
dying hard but surely. 

What we have done along 
lines of preschool education in 
Warren may seem insignificant 
as compared with the achieve- 
ments of the cities. The greater 
part of the task, however, has 
been overcoming the handicap 
of rural public opinion, which is 
easily antagonized by the slight- 
est attacks upon its loyalty to 
the old order of education. “It 
cannot be done,” is the usual 
decision concerning the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens and 
day nurseries for the children of 
rural communities. There are 
a great many reasons why this 
is true. The main reason is 
that the need for group training 
of children of this age is almost 
inconceivable to the minds of 
the majority of the people who 
make up such communities. 
Our experiment in Warren sug- 
gests the need of re-educating vil- 
lages and small towns through 
those mothers who realize the 
deep implications of the early 
years of childhood. 


The Poor Little Turkey 
Maiden 


(Continued from page 30) 


Man: 
It is not a white man’s story. 
But whenever Zuni people 
Offer gratitude and praises 
To the Wise and Great Good 
Spirit, 
Then they thank him for the 
wisdom 
Taught them by the Turkey 
Maiden. 
Through her silly disobedience 
Wisdom came to Zuni people. 
(The Old Chief silently wraps 
his blanket around him and leaves 
Uncle Zeb, Timothy and Susan 
alone on the mountain side. The 
three watch the Old Man go slowly 
out of sight.) 


92.00 GIVEN Susr run 


Simply sell 50 Sets of our Famous Christmas Seals for 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust 

u till og St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept 638 A. C.. 
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Told by My Grandmother, 
Jean MacNab 
(Continued from page 49) 

“T wish father was here!’’ 
said John. And then a thought 
came to him of something his 
father had once said. “John, 
our Heavenly Father is always 
with us. He never leaves us, 
and He will lead us if we trust 
Him.”’ 

So the little boy, alone in the 
night and away from home, 
said softly, “Take me home 
again, dear Father.”’ And then 
he stood still ‘and waited for an 
answer. 

Right through the woods it 
came. A tall figure came softly 
toward him out of the gloom, 
and John cried: ‘‘Father!’ The 
tall figure stopped and _ said: 
“What’s this?” 

When John heard the deep 
guttural voice he knew that the 
man was an Indian. He never 
thought of being afraid. He 
knew that the Indian would help 
him. So he told how he had 
left the path and could not find 
the way out of the woods. 

Without speaking a word, the 
Indian lifted John carefully up 
and carried him through the 
woods to the Indian encamp- 
ment. John had heard of the 
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encampment, but had never 
been there before. It consisted 
of small houses scattered around 
one single camp fire that burned 
brightly in spite of the wind and 
snow. The Indian stopped here 
and called out a single word 
that John did not understand. 
Then, moving in the darkness, 
came other Indians from all 
sides and gathered round the 
one who still had John in his 
arms. 

“Lost,”’ said the Indian. 

“T want to go home,’ 
John. 

An Indian woman came near 
and looked at John closely in 
the firelight. “I know the little 
boy,” she said; “‘he belongs to 
kind people. I saw him last 
summer when my little one was 
sick. His mother was kind to 
me and helped me, and I will be 
kind to him.”” The quick eyes 
of the Indian woman had noticed 
John as he stood near his mother 
when she visited his house, and 
now she remembered him. ‘He 
shall stay here tonight, and then 
he shall go back to his own 
people.” 

When those who stood around 
heard what the Indian mother 
said, they all exclaimed: “He 


said 


shall go back to his own people.”’ 


Pictures 


Reproductions 
of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3h. 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 

For 25 or more. 

TEN CENT SIZE 


10x12. 
For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 

Christmas set of 25 
| pictures, size 5%4x8, 
| or for 25 Madonnas, 
| or for 25 Pilgrim 
| Pictures. 


School in Brittany 


you in explaining, 


Perry Plan Now for Thanksgiving Perry 


and Christmas Pictures. 


Dp? your children understand the meaning 

of school? This quaint picture may aid 
even to the youngest, 
that you are helping them to learn to rule 
their minds and bodies so that some day tions listing 2250 | 
they may command the world. 


‘he Perry Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Pictures 


Large Pictures 
for Framing. 


Artotypes 


22x28 inches, includ 
ing margin. $1.00 
each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 150 
subjects. Hand Col- 
ored, same size, $3.00 
for two: $2.00 tor one. 


Catalogue 


Geoffroy Perry Pictures 


Send 15 cents in coin 
or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustra- 


pictures. 


~ 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 

ter of a century. 
We will mail our catalog “A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 
Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


For Xmas entertainment, form a 


SONG-O-PHONE 


PUPILS’ BAND 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 
SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 
—no study—no practice. [If they can hum a 
tune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 
with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 
of successful pupil bands, playing SONG-O- 
PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 
of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 
trombones, bugles. etc. The children will 
enjoy it — you will find it an excellent means of develop- 
Plan now to form a SONG- 
O-PHONE pupils’ band for the Holidays. Write for cat- 


ing their musical sense. 


alog of SONG-O-PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C 
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John thought of his home, and 
how his mother and Jean would 
watch and wait for him. So 
he made the Indians understand 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
| Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY C0., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of kducation io 
the principal cities, tend tor tll- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, ro and revolving 
biackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 

crayons, cr ayou holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
poluters, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YOBE B!LICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 
90-22-24 Vesey Ste, New York, 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ "AGENCY 


PORTLANO ORE 
MItNNEAPOLIS. MINN 
410 U S. NATL. BANK BLOG WILL DENVER. COLO 


KANSAS CITY. MO 


AM RUFFER Pw 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to members, 50c. to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making — Bead Stringing, $0.70 
Card Sewing, $0.70 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. 


Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the 
tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to 


write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


703 East 13th Street New York 


SPARE TIME MADE PROFITABLE 


Make Money Taking Subscriptions for 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every kindergarten-primary teacher is a prospective subscriber. 
Agents wanted in all localities. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Springfield, Mass. 


that he wanted to go to his home 
that night, and at the end of 
two or three hours, when the 
storm passed away as suddenly 
as it had come, John was told 
that he could go back to his 
home. The snow no longer fell 
and the wind had become still; 
and though the snow was quite 
deep, that was nothing to the 
strong Indian, who had often 
made his way in the face of the 
wildest blizzards. So when the 
moon at last came out, the 
Indian took John again in his 
arms and started. 

As long as he lived John never 
forgot this journey through 
the woods on the tall Indian’s 
shoulder. Everything was so 
white and still! The tall trees 
were covered with snow, and 
sometimes the branches were so 
low that they touched John’s 
head and covered him with 
snow. The moonlight, making 
a long, bright pathway before 
them, showed the arching of 
the branches overhead, and this 
made him think of a picture at 
home of a beautiful church in 
another country, with. many 
pillars and arches. 

But the best picture he saw 
was when he came near his own 
home again. A bright light was 
in the window, for his mother 
had not gone to bed, but had 
kept watch through the long 
hours. 

She saw two figures coming 
in the moonlight, and then heard 
John’s voice calling 
“Mother, it’s John! I’ve come 
home.” 

The Indian did not wait after 
he had placed John on the door- 
step, for he, too, had a home 
and little children that waited 
for him. But he said: ‘‘We 
did not forget!” 

And that was the way the 
Indians returned thanks to these 
white people for a _ kindness 
shown long before, and helped 
to make a happy Thanksgiving 
Day for John and Jean and 
their loving mother and father. 

The Kindergarten Review, 1903. 
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